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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——_ 
VENTS in Pretoria have advanced rapidly. On the 
assembling of the High Court in Pretoria on Monday 
a statement was read on behalf of the Reform leaders, 
Colonel Rhodes, Mr. L. Phillips, Mr. Farrar, and Mr. 
Hammond, which virtaally amounted to a plea of guilty. 
The writers admitted that they had invited Dr. Jameson, 
though they had endeavoured to prevent his crossing the 
frontier at the time he did, and that they bad assumed 
authority in Johannesburg; but pleaded that they had not 
attacked the independence of the Republic, and that their 
action within the town was necessary to prevent anarchy. 
The cause of their revolt, they say, was the conviction 
that the vote would not otherwise be conceded to the Out- 
landers. There is evidence throughout their defence of a 
desire to throw the greater portion of the blame upon a 
“mistake” of Dr. Jameson’s—not a very generous attempt, 
as they pledged themselves that if admitted into Johannes- 
burg he should leave peacefully, clearly an assumption on 
their part of complete authority over his movements 
Their advocate, Mr. Wessels, then made an eloquent speech 
on their behalf; but the Court held that they were 
amenable not to any statute, but to the ground-law of 
the Republic, which is Roman-Datch, and which pre- 
scribes only death for treason. They were accordingly 
condemned to death, while fifty-nine of their leading followers 
were sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, a fine of £2,000 
each, and banishment, at the expiration of the sentence, for 
three years. The smaller men eentenced include the heads and 
managers of some of the largest businesses in the Transvaal, 
many of them, it is stated, entirely guiltless of active com- 
plicity in the insurrection. Toe capital sentences appear to 
have excited horror even among the Boers. The jury at once 
petitioned the Executive Council to commute them, and 
prayers to the same end flowed in from all South Africa, Mr. 
Chamberlain, upon receipt of the news, at once telegraphed 
to the High Commissioner to inform President Kruger that 
“her Majesty’s Government could feel no doubt that his 
Honour would remit the sentence, and had assured Parlia- 
ment of their conviction that this was his Honour’s inten- 
tion.” Whether in consequence of these representations or 
of their own view of what justice and expediency required, 
the Executive Council on Tuesday remitted the capital 
penalties. 











Immediately after the sentences passed in Pretoria the 
Government of the Transvaal published a set of cipher tele- 
grams which they had seized, and which were deciphered by 
aid of a key found in Dr. Jameson’s baggage. These tele- 


gTams suggest that in December last the Reform leaders in ! 








follows :—“ Company will be floated next Saturday 12 o’clock 
at night. They are very anxious you must not start before 9 
o’clock and secure telegraph office silence. We suspect Trans- 
vaal is getting aware slightly.” There was, however, hesitation 
in Johannesburg, and on December 26th this message was 
cancelled, and Dr. Jameson directed not to move, but an 
officer, said in the telegrams to be Captain Maurice Heany, 
was sent to Mafeking to consult with or inform Dr. 
Jameson. The latter, for reasons not explained in the 
telegrams, nevertheless moved, with what results we know. 
With respect to this knowledge of the invasion by the 
rulers of the Chartered Company, the following telegram is 
important. It is dated Johannesburg, December 21st, and is 
addressed by Colonel Rhodes to “Charter, Cape Town” :— 
‘‘ Please inform CO. J. Rhodes that it is stated that Chairman 
[Dr. Jameson?] will not leave unless special letter inviting 
him. Definite assurance has been given by all of us 
that on day of flotation you and he will leave. There must 
be no departure from this as many subscribers have agreed to 
take shares on this assurance. If letter necessary it can 
still be sent but it was agreed document left with J. A. 
Stevens was sufficient and that you are responsible for 
Chairman’s departure. It is very important to put this right. 
Reply to Lionel Phillips.” 


There can be no doubt as to the meaning of these telegrams, 
or as to the howl of exultation with which they will be received 
on the Continent, and, indeed, by all enemies of Great 
Britain. The Temps, however, attempts to accentuate the 
story bya still more extraordinary tale, publishing a tele- 
gram from Pretoria which asserts that the Government 
possess proof that Sir H. Loch (Lord Loch) in 1894 arranged 
for an invasion of the Transvaal to support a rising at 
Johannesburg, Lord Loch being then Governor of the Cape 
and High Commissioner. If that story is true, it may be 
taken as certain that the Home Government knew that the 
Boers had broken the Convention; but we believe the story 
to be a pure invention. Lord Loch is the last man in the 
world to have lent himself to anything of the kind, which, 
again, except in the event of a secret treaty between the 
Transvaal and Germany, would have been utterly opposed to 
Lord Ripon’s notions of right and wrong. The story will, we 
doubt not, have been denied in Parliament too late for our 
issue, but its invention reveals unexpected depths of hostility 
to Great Britain in Paris. One of the most terrible facts 
which come out in this whole affair is that Africa, which un- 
doubtedly makes Englishmen callous, appears also to impair 
or destroy their ordinary quality of truthfulness in politics. 
The lying all through must have been worse than the lying 
of the least scrupulous diplomatists. 


The text of President Kruger’s reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
invitation, which bears the date of April 21st, was published 
in London on April 29th. It is rather lengthy and entirely 
devoid of literary merit, but its meaning is perfectly clear, 
The Government of the Transvaal will not remove the 
grievances of the Oatlanders, and objects to the British 
Government bringing them publicly forward, inasmuch as 
the Transvaal is independent in all internal affairs. The 
Government of the State desires to cancel the Convention of 
1884, and to substitute for it ‘a treaty of amity and com 
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merce containing the most faveured nation clause,” but rather 
than discuss the alleged grievances it will postpone that 
desire, and content itself with asking an indemnity for the 
violation of its territory. As to the visit, President Kruger 
still wishes to come, but only on condition that the bases of 
discussion are previously settled in the sense indicated above, 
and even then he would require the assent of the Volksraad. 
The meaning of the despatch is clearly that the Boers desire 
total independence, and will await an opportunity of getting 
it, and meanwhile, that they do not wish their President to 
yo to England. They are afraid of his receiving too strong 
un impression from a high civilisation, and being carried 
away by its attractions. Well, Great Britain can wait as well 
as the Transvaal. 


M. Méline has formed a Moderate Ministry, with M. 
Hanotaux as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and, in a terribly 
windy declaration to the Chamber, has announced that his 
Government will put down revolutionary designs, will work 
with the Senate though the Chamber is to remain “ pre- 
ponderant,” will oppose all projects of Revision, and will 
substitute for M. Bourgeois’ Income-tax taxes upon the 
sources of income. The Radicals attacked the new Cabinet 
fiercely on Thursday, but M. Méline secured, in a most 
unusually fall House, a majority of 43 (299 to 256). The 
Chamber was then adjourned to May 28th, so that tke 
Government obtains a recess of a month in which to pre- 
pare its plans, and perhaps to test the direction of public 
opinion. The pivot of discussion in the constituencies will be 
the expediency and the danger of Revision. 


Lord Salisbury was hardly in his best form when speaking 
at the Grand Habitation of the Primrose League on Wednes- 
day; indeed, he gave the impression of low spirits. Yet he 
had to congratulate the Primrose League on the great impres- 
sion made by their organisation on public affairs, which he 
believed would endure even after the next vibration of the 
pendulum had restored the Radicals to power and the Con- 
servatives to Opposition; for he thought that for the first 
time the conservative forces of domestic life and the quiet 
tastes of refined society had been brought to bear on political 
institutions in a manner that promised fair,—as we under- 
stand what he said,—to render Radicalism less coarse and 
ostentatious, as well as to render Conservatism more potent. 
He pointed out how great a change had taken place in the 
attitude of the people towards the House of Lords, towards 
religious establishments, and towards education, and then 
passed to an apology for his failure in Armenia, which 
was so ineffectual that we think it would have been 
better to pass it over altogether than to reproach the 
previous Government with commencing a policy of barren 
expostulation, which was bound to be perfectly hopeless 
with a divided Europe behind it. Even on Egypt his attitude 
was not at all a commanding one. He justified the Nile 
expedition by saying that we are bound to restore Egypt to 
her former magnitude,—the magnitude of Egypt when we 
‘entered into our protectorate,—before we resign, “if we are 
to resign,” the trust that had been placed in our hands, and 
that the Nile expedition is nothing but a reconnaissance in 
force to ascertain our prospects of an early recovery of the 
Soudan. Surely Lord Salisbury must know perfectly well 
that we can never let Egypt fall back into the misery and 
chaos which preceded our interference in the government of 
that now renovated country. Is it not time to avow frankly 
what we all know to be inevitable P 


Lord Rosebery delivered a speech at Rochdale on Tuesday 
which was chiefly concerned with the Government’s Educa- 
tion Bill; but of that part of it we have said quite 
enough in another column. In the earlier part of his speech 
he attacked Mr. Chamberlain for his “ new diplomacy ” in not 
holding his tongue about his communications with President 
Kruger till they had come to their proper end, and pointed 
out to him that the new method had not been successful,— 
which depends, however, on what success in this case means ; 
they have certainly kept English feeling with him, which 
may have been more important in such critical times than 
carrying his point with the President of the Transvaal,—and 
then Lord Rosebery sheltered himself behind the authority 
of the Economist in relation to the Agricultural Rating Bill, 





without meeting the argument. Finally he returned to hie 
old attack on the House of Lords,—explaining to hig audien 
that it would now commit the country even to a foauls 
measure which the next Gladstonian House of Commo; 
will find it impossible to repeal, should the Lords ref = 
their consent. That is quite true, but what would be the ad 
of a Second Chamber, which could never refuse its Consent 
to any legislative measure involving the cancelling of g 
certain expenditure, however trifling. There igs nothing go 
preternaturally sacred in £8. d.as Lord Rosebery seems to 
consider. 


Parliament has been spending the week in debating the 
second reading of the Rating Bill, but with little increase of: 
illumination. On Mon<ay Sir Henry Fowler returned to the 
attack, and pleaded that the whole urban population was 
being sacrificed to a section of the rural. The Bill helped on} 
one class that had suffered from the agricultural depression 
the farming and land-owning class, yet that depression had 
affected the rural mill-owner, shopkeeper, and artisan just as 
severely. We doubt it. Compare the village shop with 
what it was twenty years ago. The bakers, again, ay 
very good business, and also the butchers, for the fall jn 
prices has much enlarged the area of purchasers, (Qg 
Wednesday the debate was enlivened by the revolt of Mr. 
Whiteley, the Unionist Member for Stockport, who opposed 
the Bill‘ because of the exceeding cruelty and the exceeding 
injustice it did to the residents of urban districts.” It wag 4 
class measure. Many industries, coal, cotton, iron, and ship. 
ping, were jast as much in need of help. Lancashire was 
opposed to the Bill. If there was any doubt, let its Members 
resign and take the verdict of the constituencies, He was 
himself quite ready to do so. Mr. Fenwick, the miner Mem- 
ber, who attacked the Bill from the point of view of the coal 
industry, made a good point when he drew attention to the 
fact that the royalties did not pay rates. That, however, is 
rather an argument for a general readjustment of local taxation 
than one for not relieving land,—undoubtedly the industry 
most oppressed by local taxation. 


On Thursday the debate on the second reading of the 
Rating Bill was concluded, but not until Mr. Balfour had 
moved the closure. The figures of the division were 333 for 
and 156 against the second reading,—majority for the 
Government, 177. The Bill was thus accepted by a majority 
considerably larger than that which the Ministry can com- 
mand on a purely party vote,—a curious commentary on the 
alleged unpopularity of the measure. In the course of the 
final debate Mr. Chaplin announced that the Government 
would agree to limiting the operation of the Bill to a period 
of five years, and implied that they would consider the whole 
subject of rating. We trust that this means that the Govern- 
ment intend to remodel our system of local taxation. Sir 
William Harcourt in his speech relied chiefly on the argu- 
ment,—‘ There are one hundred and eighty millions of 
rateable value in this country, and the Government only pro- 
poses to touch forty millions.’ Sir William went on to urge 
that these forty millions do not want help any more than the 
remaining one hundred and forty millions, and to argue that 
agriculture is not really depressed. Mr. Goschen wound up 
the debate in a very able speech. His best point was the 
answer to the question—Why, if you are going to help dis- 
tressed industries, do you not help such a business as that of 
shipbuilding? If, he said, taxes had been placed on shbip- 
building, and their remission would help shipbuilding, they 
ought to be taken off. Here is the question in a nut-shell. 
Rates on land are a tax on the profits of a special industry, 
and since that industry is depressed, it is not only fair, but 
sound finance, to give it relief. 


The list of shareholders in the Chartered Company made 
up to July 6th, 1895, is now lying on the table of the House 
of Commons. At that date there were 14,781 shareholders 
owning the 2,000,000 £1 shares. Among these are many 
foreigners. According to the Daily Chronicle, 450 German 
shareholders owned 38,370 shares, 3,000 French shareholders 
owned 252,437 shares, and 500 miscellaneous foreign share- 
holders owned 53,920. There are also 256 Volonial shareholders 
owning 81,279 shares, of which a single holder, Thomas 
Shiels, possessed 44,908. The chief holders of shares are 
among the directors. The Duke of Fife held 3,£35 shares, 
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the Dake of Abercorn, 5,419 shares; Lord Grey, 5.084; Mr. 
Gecil Rhodes, 51,783; Mr. Alfred Beit, 25,304. _That is, of 
course, per se perfectly satisfactory. The more largely the 
directorate of a company are interested in the venture the 
more likely they are to farther its true interests. The 
following well-known persons are to be noticed among 
the shareholders:—The Marquis of Lorne, 5 shares; the 
Duchess of Devonshire, 117 shares; Sir Frederick Carring- 
ton, K.C.M.G., 45 shares; Mr. Leopold Rothschild, 7,546 
«bares; Sir James Kitson, M.P., 2,008 shares; Sir John 
Labbock, M.P., 25 shares. There are besides a considerable 
number of Members of Parliament and Peers. We need 
hardly say that we do not draw attention to the list as if 
there were anything wrong or suspicious in holding shares in 
the company. Per se it is quite as innocent an act to bea 
shareholder in the Chartered as in any other company, and 
we may feel sure that the bulk of owners would, if it becomes 
necessary to judge the doings of the company, be entirely un- 
influenced by their connection with it. At the same time we 
are extremely glad that the list has been made public. A 
company is its shareholders. But to the Chartered Company 
a great public trust has been delivered. The nation, then, 
ought to know who are the persons in whom this trust has 


deen reposed. 


The managers of the Press Club were rather fortunate on 
Saturday, for at their annual dinner they managed (o secure, 
among other guests, the Speaker, Lord Wolseley, Mr. John 
Morley, and Sir F. Lockwood. Neither Lord Wolseley nor 
the Speaker had much to say, though the latter was kindly 
in his comment on caricaturists and Parliamentary gossips; 
but Mr. Morley made a speech of some length and interest, 
enlivened, like the speeches of most great men, with auto- 
biographical anecdote. He had received the offer of a seat 
in the Cabinet while writing a leading article, accepted the 
offer, and went back to finish his article, a story of which he 
was clearly a little proud, and which had the pleasing effect 
of making every man among his audience feel that his own 
chances in life had slightly increased. The speaker who 
could do that often would soon be hailed as a great orator. 
Mr. Morley expressed his belief that, though the House of 
Commons was much decried, it was still stronger than 
the Press, and gave as an illustration the fact that the repre- 
sentation of a given district and the opinions of its strongest 
newspaper were often strongly at variance, a statement which 
produced shouts of “ No! No!” but which is certainly exactly 
true. We fancy, indeed, that the Press not infrequently 
bores people by incessant argument into the rejection of its 
opinions. Mr. Morley, rather to our surprise, praised news- 
papers for the number of columns of news that they contained, 
and hinted that he read them all except those devoted to 
“events, fixtures, and finals.” He should, however, remember 
that a Member has an immense advantage in his reading, for 
he need not even open the Parliamentary debates. Finally, 
he praised the Press for its increasing interestingness, a bit 
of flattery which, unlike the remarks of most politicians upon 
journalism, has the merit of being true. The Press grows 
readable though not thoughtful. 


Mr. Hodgson Pratt, in the letter we publish in another 
colamn on a general Court of Arbitration for the settlement 
of disputes between nations without war, seems to think that 
any difference between nations which had not actually 
resulted in war might be settled by such a Court of Arbitra- 
tion. What will he say to Mr. O’Brien’s cheerful proposal 
in the May Nineteenth Century to invoke the decision of such 
a Court at Washington on Ireland’s demand for Home-rule? 
Nothing seems to us clearer than that there are very grave 
differences (of such a kind as this) which could no more be 
submitted to arbitration with the least hope of a settlement 
that would wield any authority over the mind of either 
nation, than a dispute between a husband and a wife as to 
the sincerity and depth of their attachment to each other 
could be submitted to the arbitration of a third party, though 
no third party could be any fair judge. Were the Court 
to say to us ‘Separate by all means,’ after England had just 
said ‘No,’ would England, could England, accept the sen- 
tence? If it were to say ‘Separation is ruin to both,’ would 
Ireland or could Ireland attach the slightest authority to the 


that can be settled by no International Court of Arbitration, 
however sublime. 


One of the two men in custody on the charge of having been 
concerned in the murder of Mr. Henry Smith at Muswell Hill 
on the night of February 13th, namely, Albert Milson, has 
made a confession of his share in the burglary, though he 
denies having had anything to do with the murder, and 
declares that he was not even in the house when Fowler, the 
other prisoner, committed it. He has given the police 
information as to where some of the tools used in the burglary, 
and perhaps in the murder, were buried by himself and 
Fowler after the murder, and the tools have been found in the 
places described in his confession. Fowler attempted to 
strangle himself on hearing of Milson’s confession, but failed, 
and he fainted away in the dock during the sitting of the Court 
on Wednesday, when Milson’s confession was read. The con- 
fession itself is a very graphic bit of criminal history, and 
doubtless renders the conviction of both prisoners certain, 
though we conclude that Milson,—especially if his story of 
taking no part in the murder, and having to bear the violence 
of his comrade for his absence, turns out to be true,—will 
not suffer the capital sentence. The account Milson gives of 
Fowler’s violence to the woman with whom he lived,—he 
seems to have knocked her down repeatedly merely as a kind 
of amusement when he was in liquor,—shows Fowler, if 
Milson’s evidence be trustworthy, to be a true Bill Sykes, 
exactly as Dickens has depicted him, though perhaps with 
even less than Bill Sykes’s capacity for that terrible, but by no 
means uniform, Nemesis of all evil deeds, remorse. 


Military law is of great importance in Germany, as in every 
country with a conscription, and the Prussians have of late 
years greatly desired two particular reforms. These are pub- 
licity in the proceedings of military Courts, as is already the 
custom in Bavaria, and the taking of evidence vivdé voce. A 
large number of the highest Generals and officials are in 
favour of this change, and it has been embodied in a Bill 
drawn up by the Prussian Ministry of State, and passed by 
both Houses of the Imperial Diet. It is said, however, that 
the Emperor-King will refuse to sign the Bill, and that several 
Ministers, in particular the Prussian Minister of War, 
General Bronsart von Schellendorf, will in consequence 
resign. Prussian Ministers seldom resign, and the Emperor 
has always claimed the right to use his veto as a personal 
prerogative; but it seems clear that on this occasion he is 
acting against a large body of strictly Conservative opiniun. 
The motive of resistance appears to be fear of the effect of 
public criticism upon military discipline; but no ill-conse- 
quences from this cause have appeared in Bavaria. So deter- 
mined is the Emperor upon the subject, that the able head of 
the military legal department, General von Spitz, has, it is 
believed, been placed on the retired list in consequence of his 
advocacy of the reform. 


We have taken the strongest possible line against the 
interference of the German Emperor in South African 
affairs, but we can see no common-sense in the suspicious 
jealousy just now manifested as to German emigration there. 
Germans are excellent emigrants in all our Colonies. In no 
case have they shown the smallest symptom of disloyalty, nor 
do we believe that anywhere they are intriguing against the 
British Government. In truth they greatly prefer it to their 
own. The strongest motive of German emigration is the 
desire to escape from German officialdom and German con- 
scription, and even if they possessed the power they would 
not replace themselves beneath them. The stories of armed 
companies sent out as emigrants are denied by the steam 
companies, and are excessively improbable, if only because 
the German Staff could not retain control of the men after 
they have landed. It is a great pity to create a prejudice 
against a most valuable class of emigrants who bring to any 
Colony they enter much industry, a habit of obedience to 
law, and a special knowledge of many cultures, particularly 
that of the vine. There are forty or fifty thousand Germans 
in London, and we have reason to believe tbat at least half of 
them refuse to teach their children German, aud see their 
children becoming entirely English with the utmost pleasure. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





judgment? There are many issues in the disputes of nations 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE SENTENCES ON THE OUTLANDERS. 


£ yrs has not been in our history an affair at once 
so discreditable and so disastrous as this plot of the 
Rand capitalists for seizing Johannesburg. It was bad 
in conception, fatile in execution, injurious in every one 
of its consequences. The Outlanders had no sort of right 
while they were foreigners enjoying protection and 
making money to rise in insurrection against the legal 
Government, which it is perfectly clear from the cipher 
telegrams given elsewhere that they prepared to do, 
while their instigation of a foreign invasion directed 
against their hosts, even if they were unpleasant 
hosts, was morally as well as legally a crime. Suppose 
the Germans in London, indignant at some repres- 
sive Alien Act, were to act as the Outlanders acted, 
what should we say and do? The movement was from 
the beginning indefensible, while its management was so 
feeble as to be explicable only by the reflection that very 
rich men by the nature of things never can manage a 
revolution successfully. They never are, or can be, 
sufficiently in earnest. The Johannesburg leaders by 
their own confession were never certain whether their 
people were fully with them, whether they wanted Dr. 
Jameson or not, whether the occasion was one for fighting 
or only for some kind of compromise. They never fought 
when they ought to have fought; they betrayed their rash 
ally, not, as we believe, either from treachery or cowardice, 
but from sheer bewilderment and incapacity; and then, 
when all was lost and they were the prisoners of a Govern- 
ment at once irritated and alarmed, they, instead of either 
defending themselves or throwing themselves on the mercy 
of the tribunal, first defended themselves and then gave 
themselves away by pleading guilty. The effect even onthem- 
selves has been most disastrous. They incurred legally and 
formally a sentence for high treason which is always in 
all countries death, and thus placed themselves in such a 
position that sentences, which for them are sentences 


of great severity, seem to the majority of mankind 
merciful by comparison with that which might have been 
inflicted. There never was an attempted revolution so 
muddled, and the political consequences have been almost 


worse than the personal. The policy of fusion between 
the two white nationalities which occupy South Africa, a 
policy on which the whole future of that great dominion 
depends, has been thrown back for twenty years. The 
British Government has been compelled to appear as 
accuser-in-chief of its own citizens, and as a sort of 
suppliant for mercy to a subordinate State. A quarrel 
which may have far-reaching consequences has been 
generated between two great European States which 
have never in history exchanged a shot, and which have 
twice been allies in a great struggle for the freedom of 
Europe, while the British Government, which throughout 
has sought nothing but a peaceful continuance of the 
status quo, has been placed in a position which the rest of 
the civilised world, justly or unjustly, describes as one of 
humiliation. Its citizens are treated by a little African 
Power as traitors or incendiaries, and it has absolutely 
nothing to say except that mercy, whether deserved or 
undeserved, will prove in the end to be sound policy. If 
ever men deserved ill of their country by an act, whether 
of crime or folly, it has been the leaders of the insurrection 
against the Government of the Transvaal. And we say 
this without crediting or discrediting them with the 
Matabele revolt, though that also was one of the direct 
consequences of their rashness and stupidity. Grant their 
whole case as they describe it for themselves through a 
hundred pens, and still it is hardly possible for English 
statesmen to keep their patience with men so devoid of all 
the qualities of men of action. 


We cannot see that those statesmen with Mr. Chamber- 
lain as their mouthpiece have as yet made any mistake, 
except the trifling and formal one of explaining to Presi- 
dent Kruger why, with a native rebellion in full blast, it 
had been decided to strengthen the garrisons in South 
Africa. He had no more to do with that decision than 
the Khedive had, and explanation to him necessarily wore 
an appearance of apology. That, however, is a trifle, 
and of serious objection to the Government conduct of 
affairs we see none. It may be said, and we fully agree, 





that as a rule secrecy is essential to successful ne 
tiation, but in this particular case very resolute a 
adroit persons were carrying on a campaign of misrepre 
sentation, and if Mr. Chamberlain had not published his 
despatches and the replies of President Kruger, the whole 
attitude of the two Governments might have been miscon- 
ceived to the immediate and dangerous exacerbation of a 
struggle which was bitter enoughalready. Mr. Chamber. 
lain has prevented the excited Boers from doing any 
such as shooting Dr. Jameson or hanging Colonel Rhodes 
which would have made the quarrel irreparable, he has 
strongly urged the claims of British immigrants to be 
heard when they petition for civil rights, and he has offered 
the President of the Transvaal every courtesy should he 
act on his original and expressed intention of Visiting 
London to settle the points maintained by his own State 
to be in dispute. It is perfectly true that Mr. Chamber. 
lain has not succeeded, except in securing comparative 
mercy for offenders, but that is not the result of his 
action but of the conditions which provoked it. We 
have no right to go to war with an unoffending Power 
because certain Englishmen, no matter from what motives, 
have done it a violent wrong, and, short of going to war, 
what do the objectors think ought to have been done or 
omitted which has been done or left undone? The rights. 
of the British Government under the Convention of 1884. 
have been strenuously affirmed. Its claim to be heard on 
behalf of its own subjects, when complaining of wrongs 
suffered in a foreign State, has been resolutely asserted. 
Its position as the paramount Power in South Africa, 
with the rights derivable from that position, has been 
defended with a haughtiness which has satisfied even 
Jingoes, and which the Continent denounces as unbearably 
arrogant. And lastly, its conscience has been cleared,— 
a very essential matter with a population like ours. It 
is all very well to talk of the Outlanders’ grievances, and 
the arrogance of the Burghers, and President Kruger’s 
cunning, but there is not a competent man in the country 
who does not feel convinced that if there had been no 
gold in the Transvaal the Boers might have governed and 
legislated, and, if you will, strutted in the Republic just 
as much and as long as they liked. The origin of the 
mischief is the search for gold, and to have fought a war 
to facilitate that search, or rather to make of English- 
men the only searchers, would have revolted the instincts 
of every decent man in the land. It is nonsense to 
say the Boers are shutting up resources which properly 
belong to humanity. The Boers admit all gold and 
diamond diggers into their territory on terms which, 
though they are highly favourable to the Treasury 
of the Transvaal, are so little unfavourable to the 
immigrants that London is getting choked with African 
millionaires who outshine the old Nabobs of Burke’s 
antipathy, and that the very men now condemned 
so severely by the Court of Pretoria are known to be 
worth twelve millions sterling. We have not an atom 
of liking for the Boers, who are at heart as well as 
in practice slaveholders, and who, so far from being 
“simple” farmers, love money at least as much as any of 
the immigrants do, but to accuse them, in the face of the 
facts, of taking an undue share of the resources of their 
own country, is not only foolish, but unjust. They do 
not take half the proportion which the Chartered Com- 
pany propose to take, though they take it no doubt in a 
clumsy way through monopolies, so that much of their 
taxation falls upon miners who do not succeed. No just 
cause of war has yet arisen, and short of war, the British 
Government has been as strenuously British as it well 
could be. 

It seems to us that the true policy for both the British 
Government and the British people is to wait, and do 
nothing with as much dignity as they can, at least until 
the native revolt is over. That may demand very consider- 
able exertions. The news of the week is all good, 
especially the defeat of the advancing impis on Monday, 
but the tribes have still to be pursued into their own 
fastnesses, and there is still the danger arising from the 
rinderpest to be surmounted. That danger is exceedingly 
formidable. The wealth of the natives of South Africa 
is all in cattle, they estimate prosperity by oxen, and 
a murrain among their herds throws them into the 
kind of angry despair which the dread of hunger 
produceg in a European city. The present epidemic, it 1s 
clear, is exceptionally malignant, and it appears to be 
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iio type still remain numerous. Under such cir- 


cumstances the scientific preventive—the slaughter of every 
herd in which the disease has appeared—must seem to 
men who do not understand its necessity positively malig- 
nant. Even English herd-owners will not bear it without 
careful provision for compensation, and we suspect the com- 

nsation to native tribes in South Africa is very small and 
very irregularly paid. ‘I'here may be a serious rising on this 
account, even it the Matabele are quickly defeated, and 
the natives are now so well armed and so well understand 
European tactics that their subjugation may demand a 

reat expenditure both of energy and means. Our policy, 
therefore, should be to strengthen the garrisons, both local 
and Imperial, to improve so far as possible the means of 
mobilisation, and to leave the Dutch Republics, if they will 
allow us, severely alone to await the day when they will 
find that almost imperceptibly they have become British. 
Of course, if their Jingoes get the upper hand and either 
maltreat British citizens, or enter on a course of con- 
fiscation, or declare that, the Republics are independent 
as regards foreign relations, force must be employed 
to bring them to their senses, but there is no reason to 
apprehend any rash measures of the kind. The Boers are, 
no doubt, puffed up with their constant good luck 
when resisting British attacks, but they must be well 
aware that they have nothing to gain by war, and that 
their position just as it is is one of the most fortunate 


in history. At least, we can recall no other Republic | 
in which every man was for his wants well-off, in which | 


all taxes were paid by foreign immigrants and foreign 
toil, and in which the whole community, without ever 
submitting to a conscription or entering a barrack, had 
acquired a high military reputation. We cannot believe 
that these advantages will be wilfully thrown away, and 
do not see wherein, if peace is maintained for the next 
ten years, Great Britain will suffer except from a few 
taunts; and what do taunts matter to a people with our 
history? If it amuses Dirck Cloete to consider John 
Bull cowardly or soft, let him consider it; he will recon- 
sider that opinion before the end arrives. England is 
aot in a hurry if the capitalists are. She survived 
Napoleon, and she will survive Kruger, not to mention 
the very memory that there ever was a Dutchman between 
the Zambesi and the Cape. What proportion of all those 
who can read now know that New York was once a 
possession and a settlement of the Dutch? 





LORD ROSEBERY ON THE EDUCATION BILL. 


hg ns ROSEBERY impresses us as rather too arti- 
ficial in speeches where he deals with a solid subject 
like the Education Bill. He seems to say to himself, ‘I 
must make some concessions or I shall not seem to be dis- 
cussing the subject in an impartial spirit,’ but when he 
comes to ask himself what those eoncessions shall be, he 
does not seem to choose them with any great care, having 
regard to the subject in hand, but in a random way, as 
if he had selected them for the purpose of making an im- 
pression of candour rather than because they had really re- 
commended themselves to his judgment. And so it happens 
that his concessions sometimes turn out to be more or less 
fatal to his treatment of the matter in hand. Thus in his 
speech at Rochdale on Tuesday on the Education Bill, he 
said, “I believe that if the Government had had the courage 
of their convictions, and had done directly what by a side- 
wind they wish to do,—get rid of the School Boards 
altogether,—there might have been some excuse in con- 
sistency and principle for the proposal they are now 
making.” Well, that seems to us to knock the whole 
bottom out of his speech. It is an admission that there is 
nothing essential to a sound Education policy in the election 
of the Education Authority expressly ad hoc, since an 
Education Authority not elected expressly ad hoc might do 
not less well, if not even better, than one elected solely for 
educational purposes. And if that be admitted, it seems 
absolutely childish to complain that the Government do not 
propose to extinguish existing School Boards which have 
done their work thoroughly and satisfactorily, but only to 
~ them in a closer relation than they now hold to the 
ocal wants and wishes of the county in which they are 
at work. What is the express declaration of the Govern- 
ment with relation to the whole purpose and intention of 


rough all the provinces in which natives of | the Education Bill? It is contained in the second clause 


and runs thus :—“ It shall be the duty of the Education 
Authority to supplement an/ not to supplant such ¢ xisting 
_ organisations for educational purposes, as for the time being 
supply efficient instruction,” and this, therefore, appears. 
to be the provision with which Lord Rosebery wages war. 
If that very reasonable and in the best sense conservative 
principle had not been in the Bill, he would have conceded 
that “there might have been some excuse in consistency 
and principle for the proposal they are now making.” 
In other words, if they had not proposed to leave well 
alone, they might have had a case, but as they have declared 
tkeir wish to leave well alone, they are self-condemned. 
That is Lord Rosebery’s opinion, and we confess that it 
seems to us to vitiate the whole of his speech, and to stamp 
it as the speech of an amateur partisan and not the speech 
of a statesman. Whatever attack Mr. Acland may make 
| on the Bill, he will certainly not give himself away as Lord 
Rosebery has given himself away. And Lord Rosebery 
made an even further admission of which the Government 
will certainly take advantage. He said that if the County 
Councils had existed in Mr. Forster’s time it is almost 
| certain that the Government of that day would have availed 
themselves of them for starting the new education of the 
| country. Well, if so, why not avail themselves of them 
| now for amending, and infusing new life, into such educa- 
| tional institutions,—and only such educational institu- 
| tions,—as clearly need fresh life and vigour; in other words, 
such as need to be“ supplemented ” and not “ to be sup- 
planted” ? Lord Rosebery has attacked the Education Bilk 
| in the spirit of a politician who wishes to seem impartial, 
rather than to be impartial. His large concessions are en- 
tirely inconsistent with the whole tenour of his invective. 
For instance, he declares, without the smallest attempt to 
produce evidence, that “by this Bill, they [the Govern- 
ment] propose not merely to capture the School Boards, 
they propose to strangle the School Boards, to degrade 
the School Boards, and if possible to extinguish the 
School Boards,” which is just what they expressly declare 
their wish not to do. What language can be odder in 
a speaker who had just declared that if they had 
boldly extinguished the School Boards out and out, 
there might have been a good deal of excuse for their 
measure ? 

The only substantial point which Lord Rosebery made 
against the Bill, was made from the point of view which 
the Duke of Devonshire took up in November last, when he 
expressed his conviction that no one would propose to give 
a grant to the poor schools, whether voluntary schools or 
Board-schools, which would not also be given equally to the 
richer and effective Board-schools. As against the Duke of 
Devonshire’s assumption, Lord Rosebery is, of course, per- 
fectly successful in proving that the Bill is not what the 
President of the Council thought that it ought to bave 
been. But for our own parts we never could understand 
the Duke of Devonshire’s position. The object of the Bill 
was, we had always understood, to help those schools 
which had done well and had received grants from the 
Education Department, but had not had sufficient resources 
of their own to make their schools all they ought 
to be, and to pay their teachers as such teachers ought 
to be paid. Now, no one could say this of the 
School Boards in rich and busy districts of the country. 
They had the rates to go to, and they had freely gone 
to the rates, and had made their schools, out of the 
pockets of the ratepayers, both very efficient and sometimes 
very expensive schools. What possible justification could 
there be for giving to such schools, already richly supplied 
from the rates, the same aid, which schools that were either 
entirely without access to the rates, or else in districts so 
poor that they knew they could not increase the rate with- 
out a bitter outcry from the ratepayers, greatly needed ? 
The Bill was brought in to help poor schools which were 
doing good work with insuflicient means, not to take 
coals to Newcastle, or give grants to schools which 
had already established themselves as excellent educa- 
tional agencies at the expense of the ratepayers. Lord 
Rosebery no doubt makes the Duke of Devonshire’s 
position look foolish, but then the Duke of Devonshire’s 
position was never in any degree consistent with the 
essential object and primary purpose of the Bill. 

Of course Lord Rosebery makes a great deal of the 
complaint that the new grant to poor schools is not to be 
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Authority will exert a county control, and therefore more 
or less a local control, while the old grants were not accom- 
panied by any kind of local control, and were perhaps not 
unfrequently none the worse for that. They were subject 
to the control of the Education Department, a pretty 
severe control, and one which made it impossible for even 
a voluntary school to ignore the secular education of the 
children or to make it perfunctory and slovenly. With the 
new Education Authority to see that the teaching follows 
the drift of the special county interests, we believe that 
the provision for local control will be quite as adequate as 
it ought to be. Nothing could be more mischievous than 
to turn the voluntary schools’ management into a quarrel- 
some Board in which the existing managers would go one 
way and the elected managers the other. 

However, the radical vice of all the attacks upon this Bill, 
in which Lord Rosebery’s attack is pre-eminent, is the 
assumption which pervades them, that the new Educa- 
tion Authority will be eager to spoil the teaching and not 
to improve it. Of course with that assumption it is very 
casy to show that the Bill will fail; but with that 
assumption it would have been still easier to show that 
the old School Boards would have failed. We do not 
believe for a moment that either the Borough Councils or 
the County Councils will be indifferent to the education 
of the people. And in the provision that they may 
associate themselves with all but an equal number of edu- 
cational experts, we have a security for their becoming a 
very adequate as well as a very responsible educational 
body. It would be simply impossible for them to choose 
from outside persons not interested in education. Public 
opinion would be far too strong for them there. And 
with the inclusion of a large minority of earnest educa- 
tionalists we believe that the new Education Authority 
will be as deeply interested in education as the best 
existing School Boards, and a great deal more sensitive to 
the interests and wishes of the people. 

As for Lord Rosebery’s attack on the twenty-seventh 
clause of the Bill,—the religious clause,—it is extremely 
feeble. He speaks as if it compelled the parents who are 
contented with the religious instruction as it is, to ask for 
strictly denominational instruction. Of course, it does 
nothing of the kind. It will remedy a grievance of the 
Catholic children attending Board-schools, and it will give 
the Nonconformist schools in Wales full power to adapt 
their religious teaching to the wishes of the Methodist and 
Baptist and other denominations so prevalent in Wales, 
but for the most part it will, we believe, leave the religious 
teaching of the schools, where it is good and effective, 
exactly what it now is. What those who utter the out- 
cry against the new religious provisions really wish is to 
impose a compulsory undenominationalism on parents 
who earnestly wish for denominational teaching for their 
children. In short, they desire to enforce the special 
bigotry of the nineteenth century rather than to secure 
parental responsibility for the free teaching to their 
children of their own religious convictions. 





CABINET GOVERNMENT. 


JE wonder whether the democracy will ever com- 
pletely trust a Government. It has repeatedly 
displayed a readiness to trust individuals for a time, Louis 
Napoleon, Abraham Lincoln, and Victor Emmanuel having 
in our own generation been intrusted, in the first and third 
cases formally, and in the second case informally, with 
powers entirely beyond those laid down in the Constitution, 
but so far as we know it has never confided fully in a 
governing Committee. We ask because we see, or think we 
see, that a grave change is passing without much discus- 
sion over the method of governing the United Kingdom. 
Power is passing from the House of Commons, as yet the 
ultimate depositary of authority, to the Cabinet. The 
democracy, hampered by its own cumbrousness, by its own 
ignorance, and by a new consciousness of both, is groping 
about for an agent which can carry out its orders with 
greater ability, greater judiciousness, and above all greater 
speed than is possible to a public meeting of representa- 
tives, who from a variety of causes have become more 
talkative and more disposed to form groups than they 
were when omnipotence was first intrusted to their hands. 
Those representatives acknowledge every day that they 
cannot control foreign policy at all wisely, they have 
almost ceased to discuss it, and they leave it to the 





RO 
Foreign Secretary, checked and supervised by th . 
with a humility which is allantid tonalite: Teen ae 
years ago, when Lord Palmerston was at the helm th 
representatives would have discussed the present sity : 
tion almost every night, and though they would lena 
always in the end have accepted Lord Palmerstoy’ 
decision—there was one great exception—they pier 
undoubtedly have influenced his action. They also acknoy,. 
ledge that on many points their information is deficient and 
are always ready, if a Commission of Inquiry is suggested 
to rein in their impatience. And they acknowledge every 
Session that their methods are too cumbrous, that the 
work to be done cannot be done at all in their way, and 
that the whole time of the House of Commons must be 
placed at the disposal of the Cubinet. No private 
Member or group of private Members now hopes to pags 
a Bill without official permission. At the same time 
the Cabinet gets though its estimates, immense ag they 
often are, with an absence of resistance which would haye 
seemed to Joseph Hume or Mr. Cobden, or, indeed, an 
of the economists of an earlier day, perfectly monstrous, 
The estimates, it is trae, are made the occasion of g 
quantity of talk, sometimes exceedingly instructive, some. 
times little Letter than futile, but they always pass, and 
pass substantially unchanged. We do not in truth 
exaggerate when we say that the Cabinet, if only it haga 
fair majority, governs the country, taxes the country, and 
legislates for the country very much at its own discretion, 
It cannot, of course, do anything violently opposed to 
popular sentiment, and it is obliged, in preparing its 
proposals of any kind, to take that sentiment into 
account, but it possesses all the initiative, a complete 
power of veto, and whenever it is determined, which, of 
course, it often is not, being as a rule only too anxious 
for “light from below,” an effective working power of 
arranging details. There is a wonderful avoidance of the 
autocratic method, or even of that method of visible 
leadership which is favoured by the German Emperor, 
and it is considered quite indiscreet of a Minister, how. 
ever powerful, to say, “ J will do it;” but in truth “the 
sovereignty ” is as completely in the hands of the Cabinet 
while it remains in Office as it ever was in the hands of 
any King not avowedly a tyrant. 

Though we believe the change to be more far reaching 
than is yet perceived, and to involve some results as to 
the attractiveness of Parliamentary life which have not 
been fully felt yet, and which, when they are felt, may 
prove injurious, we are far from wishing to assert that 
it is either mischievous or avoidable. It has come 
unconsciously, and changes in a Constitution which 
come unconsciously usually meet some deeply felt 
want in a sufficiently satisfactory way. The Cabinet 
itself, it must be remembered, grew without Parliament 
ever arranging for its growth, or indeed acknowledging 
its existence by any formal vote. As regards foreign 
policy the change probably increases our national safety, 
and certainly has not impeded the territorial expansion of 
the Empire,—indeed we are not sure that it has not 
facilitated it a little too much, the gigantic acquisitions of 
the last twelve years having been effected without the 
people having given, or even formed, any definite opinion 
upon their value. As regards information, the system 
does as well as another, it is carried much farther in 
France, and it is true that owing to the great complexity 
of modern life there is much more need than there used 
to be for inquiry before action. Parliament might ruin 
whole trades and classes by what seemed, before the 
evidence of experts was taken, self-evident improvements. 
We doubt, we must confess, whether the new system 
works well as regards finance, for it throws a quite 
terrible power into the hands of the spending depart- 
ments, and gives the rein to that thirst for “improve- 
ments” which in the present day at once excites and 
seems to justify a desire for ever-increasing expenditure; 
but then it is very doubtful if the Cabinet spends more 
freely than the Commons would, or if the lavish ¢x- 
penditure is offensive to any popular instinct such a8 
sooner or later is sure to find expression among the 
representatives. Perhaps the worst effect of the change at 
this moment is that under it economists lose heart so com- 
pletely that there is no single Member or group ° 
Members left who or which plays the part of wife to the 
House of Commons,—that is, attempts to control the 
outlays in detail, which, if controlled, make establishments 
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‘cal. And finally, as regards the cumbrousness 
2 perenne a the change appears to be inevitable. 
‘All ees of palliatives, like the Closure, have been 
tried in vain, and we are driven to the conviction 
that there is scmething in the national character 
which produces cumbrousness in discussion. It does 
not exist in France, where people are not patient. 
There they usually get to the final vote on the most 
momentous subjects in a single day, and settle, or try to 
settle, whether their House of Lords shall continue to 
exist ina single improvised sitting of three hours. Our 
people simply will not discuss without time for discussion, 
and as the universe was not made for their convenience, 
there are not hours enough in a day sufficient for business 
if done in the method which they approve. Successive 
Governments consequently find that they must either 
“take” all the time there is, or give up all hope of 
seeing their proposals assume the form of Acts. But 
while we avoid objections to the change which we know 
must be futile, we wish to ask why, if Parliament admits 
its necessity, it should not recognise the change a little 
more completely, and so obtain its full benefit. If the 
Cabinet is to legislate on all but the most contentious sub- 
jects, why not let it legislate? Why, for example, should 
not the House accept or reject by resolution the principles 
of the new Irish Land Bill, and then leave the Cabinet to 
draft that Bill, to amend its draft once after six weeks’ 
delay allowed for suggestions and remonstrances, and then 
to place the Bill on the table as an Act, operative unless the 
House vote otherwise within a month? If it is said that 
the Irish Land Bill is too great a measure for this treat- 
ment, though it it is only a Bill for improving details, let 
us take a little Bill, The country wishes, it is well known, 
that the present laws as to horseless carriages should be 
abolished, and other laws substituted which will require 
very careful drawing. Why should not the Cabinet 
propose, draw, and publish the required Bill, wait six 
weeks for suggestions, and then by Order in Council 
make an amended copy law? Who would be hurt? 
The Act would be a much better and less illogical Act 
than the one Parliament will pass, the popular House 
would have full opportunity of rejecting it, and the time 
of the country would be indefinitely saved. This process 
is followed even now very often when a measure is sent to 
a Committee whose advice it is not considered etiquette to 
reject, and our contention is that in an immense variety 
of cases the Cabinet is itself the best Committee it is 
possible to obtain. It must surely be possible to define 
the subjects on which such legislation would be inadmis- 
sible, even if the definition were as rough as the following: 
—“That no Order in Council should be legal if it made 
any change in the Constitution.” Within that limit the 
Cabinet can do no irremediable harm, while it might in 
many departments of effort, and especially in the work of 
codification, and in restoring simplicity to commercial 
law, do an infinite amount of good. 


Two objections will at once be raised to this proposal,— 
one that it would overweight the Cabinet, and the other 
that it would aggrandise it too greatly. We contend that 
the Cabinet is already burdened by its possession of the 
sole initiative, and that relief from the task, often the 
impossible task, of piloting its Bills through the House 
would be ample compensation for the fresh responsibility 

id upon its shoulders. It is not work which kills 
Cabinet Ministers, but the “dreary drip of desultory 
debate,” as Lord Salisbury described it, ending so often 
in nothing but a heartbreaking conviction that the measure 
on which such energy and time have been expended, and 
from which its authors expected so much good, must be 
withdrawn because in a House so choked with business 
nothing not imperative could be got through. And as 
for aggrandising the Cabinet, that is impossible. It 
already possesses in practice the whole sovereignty. It 
already declares war and makes peace—who did either in 
the case of Ashantee if not the Cabinet ?—and it already 
decides what shall and shall not be matter of public 
Policy. There is only one final authority in the British 
Empire, except an Act, and that is a Cabinet Order, drawn 
Up as often as not by a Committee of three, and entirely 
unknown to Parliament until it has passed into operation. 
That 1s the system we live under, and our only contention 
1s that it would be wise to acknowledge it, and obtain from 
it all the benefit of which it admits, 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN QUARREL. 


ate new quarrel which is bursting out between Austria 

and Hungary will be exceedingly interesting, and 
may even prove to be of European importance. It will 
probably be settled easily if the present Emperor lives, 
for he is a genuine diplomatist and understands his many 
peoples; but if he should die—a contingency which would 
shake all Europe, and of which no one ever thinks—it 
might develop into a strife which, though it could not 
produce separation, might paralyse the action of the 
Austrian Empire as a whole. The quarrel has apparently 
arisen in this way. Hungary, singularly favoured by 
Nature and governed by a mighty caste which knows how 
to rule, has, ever since the acceptance of Deak’s compro- 
mise in 1867, prospered exceedingly, her trade increasing 
by leaps and bounds, and her revenue expanding until, 
though the country is only half the size of France, and 
her population under eighteen millions, she raises without 
oppression half the amount collected in Great Britain in 
ordinary years. Her capital, Buda-Pesth, recently quite 
a third-rate city, has drawn to itself six hundred thousand 
inhabitants, more than a thousand large factories have 
been started and have succeeded, and the whole country 
has been covered with a network of successful arterial 
railways. This flow of prosperity has created some 
natural jealousy in Austria, which has been increased 
by the tendency of the Hungarian politicians to think 
that they are statesmen while Austrians are mostly 
fools, and to insist, therefore, on a somewhat unfair share 
of influence in the foreign policy of the Empire. These 
feelings, however, would not have mattered much, the 
Emperor-King retaining his supreme authority as general 
referee in all disputes, but they have been aggravated by 
a change which has recently been apparent within Austria 
itself. Owing to causes which we imperfectly understand, 
and will not therefore describe, there has occurred in Austria 
a sudden recrudescence of ultramontane feeling, producing 
a dislike for Liberalism, which is dominant in Hungary, 
akin to the dislike of the Belgian Clericals for the Liberals 
of their great cities. The feeling seems to be compounded 
of genuine horror at open impiety and a contempt for 
revolutionary tendencies, both of them sharpened by a 
third feeling which has attained in the cities predominant 
importance. The Austrian Ultramontanes and the 
“ Socialists” are at one in their hatred of the Jews, the 
former from a survival of misdirected religious antipathy, 
the latter from detestation of the most visible section of 
the capitalist class. The two sections are united in a 
policy which they call Anti-Semitism, and which practi- 
cally means the reduction of all Jews to the position of 
foreigners, disqualified by law from entering the public 
service, from lending money at usury, from practising 
any profession, and from holding land or newspaper 
property. The united party has captured nearly two- 
thirds of the citizens of Vienna, it is numerically pre- 
dominant in most of the smaller Cisleithan towns, and 
it hopes before long to return a majority in the Austrian 
Parliament. It has much support in the middle class, it 
has numberless friends among the aristocracy, and it is 
so powerful even at Court through the higher clergy that 
the Emperor, who usually discerns aright the trend of any 
powerful stream of opinion, has suddenly startled the 
public, and also, it is said, his own Ministers, by a 
remarkable concession. ‘The representative man of the 
Anti-Semites is Dr. Lueger, whom we take to be a Mr. 
Labouchere with flashes of earnestness in him, and who 
has been three times elected Burgomaster of Vienna, and 
as often has been rejected by an Imperial veto. The 
Emperor has now summoned this personage to his 
presence, a summons regarded in Austria as a singular 
honour, and has informed him that though he cannot be 
Burgomaster he may be Vice-Burgomaster, which means, 
under the circumstances, Mayor of the Municipal Palace, 
and that if Vienna elects any other Anti-Semite to the 
highest position his election will be ratified. Now Dr. 
Lueger is of all Austrians the one most opposed to 
Hungary, and the one whose attacks, said to be often 
clever as well as spiteful, are the most bitterly resented by 
Hungarians. It is loudly asserted in Hungary, therefore, 
that the Emperor, hitherto the impartial arbiter, has 
allowed himself, under the pressure of ultramontane 
Princes, nobles, and high clerics, to be captured by the 
anti-Hungarian party. 








The incident has the greater effect because of the 
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circumstances of the hour. The Hungarian Millennium 
is to be celebrated by national festivities, which begin on 
May 2nd, and are to last for months, and the people, the 
Magyars more especially, are in a fever of national delight 
and pride. They are full of dreams, and are especially 
‘disposed to exult in the “glory” which they think has 
come to them, and to vaunt the position to which they, 
originally a small Mongolian tribe, have raised their 
couatry and their race in the Europe which, as their 
advocate in England, Dr. D. Emil Reich, maintains in the 
Nineteenth Century, is everything, the rest of the civilised 
world being merely “ Europoid,” a new term of contumely 
of which we shall hear more. They are, therefore, in a 
mood to resent bitterly any anti-Hungarian feeling if they 
suspect it in their sovereign, to be ready to defy Austria, 
and to be especially eager not to yield a step in the 
negotiations now pending between the two countries. The 
pivot of these negotiations, which must be settled this year, 
is the proportionate contribution of the two halves of the 
united Empire to their common expenses. The Austrians 
say the Hungarians pay about 15 per cent. too little, and 
that while this was bearable when Hungary, paralysed by 
her quarrel with the Hapsburgs, had fallen into poverty, 
it is not bearable now that she has recovered, and flaunts 
a prosperity greater than Austria enjoys. The Hungarians, 
on their side, deny that they pay too little, and, being sore 
for other reasons, are inclined to believe that they are to 
be fined because they have managed their financial and 
commercial affairs so much better than their rivals, whom 
they half-despise for being, as they say, such slaves of the 
Vatican and of their own anti-Jewish prejudices. The 
Hungarians, it should be observed, do not share that 
prejudice at all, partly because their Catholicism sits 
easily on them, but chiefly, we imagine, because nothing 
Asiatic—and the Jews of Austria are very Asiatic— 
offends their instincts in the degree in which it offends 
those of men of the German civilisation. The quarrel, 
therefore, is a bitter one, and it might easily be envenomed 
‘during the Millennial festivities by indiscreet speeches, or 
“by any failure in Vienna of respect for Hungary, until the 
two kingdoms become for a time as sullenly hostile as 
“they were before Deak and the Emperor had arranged in 
-& personal interview their terms of civil peace. 
The quarrel, as we have said, cannot lead to separation. 
“The Austrians know that without Hungary they would be 
comparatively of small account in Europe, and the 
Hungarians recognise that without Austria the :Slav 
glacier would slowly advance across their frontier, and in 
the end overwhelm them. They recognised this even in 
the moments of their wildest anger with the Hapsburg 
tyranny, and it was for this reason that they accepted 
the Deak programme instead of the one to which 
Kossuth to the day of his death so steadily adhered. 
The Emperor, who is still most popular, will be able, 
we doubt not, during the festivities to soothe away 
much of their irritation, the financial quarrel can be com- 
promised by diplomacy, and as to the language of the 
Anti-Semites, the Magyar magnates are protected, like 
Englishmen, by an inner pride from which satirical 
words rebound, having inflicted little injury. The 
quarrel, however, may for a time greatly depreciate the 
position of the Hapsburgs in foreign affairs, more 
especially if for any reason the pacifying authority of the 
Emperor should be even temporarily suspended. That 
Sovereign, in many ways one of the most interesting per- 
sonages in Europe, has become of late years more and 
more the universal referee of his Empire, and in spite of 
his history from 1848 to 1867, is still regarded in Hungary 
-as its legitimate King. He has repeatedly succeeded in 
smoothing away difficulties which, owing to the passionate 
pride of the Hungarians, seemed insuperable, and he even 
contrived by a timely concession to avoid a quarrel which 
seemed mortal about the constitution of the militia. His 
ascendency is, however, to a large extent personal, and if 
his powers decayed—and he is a weary and sad man—or 
if he were succeeded by an heir of the Austrian tempera- 
ment and ultramontane proclivities, it might prove nearly 
impossible to keep the two kingdoms marching in step. 
They are bound together by a kind of political necessity, 
but their ruling classes are by no means in full accord, either 
as regards the regulation of life or its permanent ends, and 
if Hungarian prosperity continues, or if the States of the 
Balkan should ever federate themselves, the politicians of 
Hungary may doubt whether they could not stand alone, 








or whether they could not find allies less di land 
less exacting than the ruling classes of ‘ann Ciseitnnt 
monarchy. It is to be hoped for the sake of Euro that 
such a rupture will never take place, but the aaheny 
quarrel reveals a difference of sentiment and of indaee 
which divides nations more sharply than any difference x4 
interests. Belgium and Holland, after ages of units 
were separated by a divergence of feeling, not by a 
means unlike that which is now manifesting itself between 
Hungary and Austria. No doubt in the latter cage the 
centripetal forces are much stronger, but then the weet 
active and most adaptable of those forces is the personal 
character of the Emperor, who has received no exemption 
from the common human lot. P 





THE EUTHANASIA OF TORYISM. 


| eens SALISBURY seemed in his speech to the Prim. 
rose League on Wednesday to regard the To 
party as having just passed through a new birth. The 
Primrose League he treated as having restored it almost 
as effectually to its youth as Medea proposed to restore 
Pelias to youth by the magic of her witch cauldron 
He regarded the appeal to those deeper feelings with 
which women regard the traditional and reverential 
heroisms of private life, as securing to Tory principles 
quite a new lease of power in the future. But when 
he came to examine the practical proposals of his own 
party there was no trace, that we can find, of the old 
Toryism. Indeed, the anonymous writer of the leading 
paper in the Fortnightly Review bewails the gradual 
euthanasia of Toryism in Opportunism as all but an 
accomplished fact, though he holds out some faint hope 
at the close of his paper that another Toryism may arise 
if Tories will only be patient, watchful, and true to 
themselves. 

But what is Toryism ? We should have said that it 
consisted essentially in the government of the ignorant 
and uncultivated by the wise and refined, and that, too, 
even by the help of organised force in case of any 
collision arising between the masses and the aristocracy 
of birth and knowledge. Of this kind of Toryism we 
may be sure that the bestowal of the suffrage on the 
householders, both in town and country, has made an 
end. The people will not, and do not, vote for any 
party who treat popular rights and privileges with 
contempt, directly the traditions and tastes of a privi- 
leged class come into collision with their own. Look 
at the feeling with which the new electorate regard 
such questions as pensions for the junior members of 
the Royal Family, even when one of them has spent a 
long life in official labour like the present Duke of 
Cambridge. Does that look like the rejuvenescence of 
Toryism? Again, look at such a question as the opening 
of careers,—military as well as political,—to the working 
man. Does that look at all like the rejuvenescence of 
Toryism? To our mind the old Toryism is really ex- 
tinct. And the new Toryism, as the Primrose League has 
revived it, is little more than the faintest possible shadow 
of the old,—the Toryism of popular taste, as distinguished 
from the Toryism of class privilege. We are far from 
denying that there are elements of aspiration in the minds 
of the people which may and do give rise to a tone of 
feeling very hostile, as well as very superior, to the old, 
vulgar, grasping Radicalism. For instance, religious con- 
victions of any deep kind are very apt to associate them- 
selves with hearty dislike of the cry for Disestablishment, 
and so far as these religious feelings can be revived in 
the minds of the people there will be a new dawn of 
something faintly resembling the old Toryism. The 
throne, again, is still popular with the English people, 
and even the names of the old aristocratic institutions. 
So long as the House of Lords does not use its power to 
affront the democracy, but only to baulk a vulgar and 
basty kind of Radicalism of its formulated demands, the 
House of Lords may retain its influence with the English 
people; but once let the people get the idea that the 
Upper House grudges the poor their chance of bettering 
their position in the world, whether it be true or not,—and 
even if it be the instinct of statesmen and not at all the 
selfish desire to cling to the privileges of class that 
produces the impression,—and the power of the House of 
Lords will become a mere broken reed. The Toryism which 
still has a certain influence over the minds of the multitude, 
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: rolow of the old creed, which diffuses a 
. ard on the ancient objects of political reverence, 
goa really denying to the new democracy any one of its 
; ins. 

algo main complaints of the Tory who gazes 
pack with sad eyes on the Toryism of the past, is 
that so many of the modern Tories will have nothing to 
ay to the party of religious principle. The disputant in 
the Fortnightly Review, for example, reproaches the 
Moderates of London who would not support either Mr. 
Diggle or Mr. Athelstan Riley in the late School Board 
contest, but advocated adhering to the old compromise of 
1870, and not disturbing that settlement by new demands. 
But our elegist forgets that one separate spring of the old 
Toryism was a profound scepticism, such as Gibbon’s, for 
example, which really held that there was no guarantee 
for human happiness except enlightened prudence, and 
that you can have no worse guide in the great tangle of 
human affairs than a religious enthusiasm which is sure 
to run great risks in reliance on that supernatural aid 
in which in the last extremity it confides. Doubtless 
many of those London Moderates who deserted the 
dogmatic party in the London School Board contro- 
versy, were really tepid sceptics who thought any com- 
promise with the religious party that would stop 
their mouths and prevent them from going the full 
length of their doctrinal tether, the best possible 
guarantee against a most dangerous kind of credulity. 
Now this tepid Toryism which springs from a profound 
fear of the explosive elements in human nature, and is 
always eager for political alteratives and sedatives 
to human enthusiasms, is gone for ever. There is 
no attraction for democracy in the doctrines which rest 
wholly on distrust of democracy and even of human 
nature itself. That is one of the kinds of Toryism 
which has lost all hold of modern politics. We 
do not know which would be the less likely to win the 
favour of the masses of the people, a modern Coriolanus 
who expresses frankly his scorn for “the residuum,” or a 
modern Sadducee who discourages and throws cold water 
on all enthusiasm of belief. We imagine that the latter 
would attract even less support than the former. 

Toryism of any true kind, Toryism which professes to 
drill the masses of the people into submission to the will 
of the more refined and educated class, is gone for ever. 
Parliament being the real ruler of the nation, an opinion 
which cannot get itself any true voice in Parliament, 
cannot get itself any true influence over the nation’s 
policy. And it is only in an attempt to revive the nation’s 
faith in popular traditions and beliefs which appeal 
tothe heart of the people, that a shadowy kind of Toryism 
can still hope to keep its head above water. But such a 
shadowy kind of Toryism must necessarily be very oppor- 
tuaist; and as a matter of fact, so it proves. It clings to 
great leaders whose names have a magic in them, but who 
now never venture to appeal to caste-feeling. It avails 
itself of every wave of religious emotion which restores a 
certain amount of faith in great institutions. It appeals 
to fine tastes and the traditional dislike of vulgar and 
pretentious boastfulness. And so it sometimes wins a great 
victory, as it did for the stability of the Union, which had 
both common-sense and a great political tradition at its 
back. But Toryism of the old caste kind, the Toryism 
which asserts the right of the educated and rich to dictate 
to the ignorant and poor,—the Toryism which is founded 
on fear of the people and not on faith in the people,—the 
Toryism which leans on the Army and denounces the 
fickleness of democracy,—is as extinct as the moa or the 
ornithorhyncus. There is still room for that belief in 
ancient institutions which comes of good sense and long 
habit, if it be not pressed to extremes, but Tories can only 
conquer, if they are careful Opportunists as well, and avail 
themselves of every passing wind of taste and doctrine 
Which tells in favour of the past and against the tyranny 
of modern innovations. 





THE RATING BILL. 


T= Chinese are said to find no sort of difficulty in 
believing in two or even three religions at once,— 
and religions which contain mutually destructive prin- 
ciples as their doctrines. When confronted with the 


difficulty they get over it by violently affirming the two 
contradictory statements to which they pin their faith. 








The greater the contradiction the more strenuous must be 
the affirmation. That is to them a perfectly easy and 
rational solution of the problem. The debates on the 
Agricultural Rating Bill show that the Opposition are 
able to take up a similar attitude. They assert with 
one breath that the landlords are raiding the National 
Exchequer, and that a Government of predatory land- 
owners are pouring millions of public money into the laps 
of the squires. With the next breath they assert that the 
help which the Government is giving to agriculture is 
purely ridiculous, and that the pitiful dole which is being 
offered to the land is perfectly valueless, and will be no 
sort of help to a depressed industry. It is a curious 
example of the nature of Parliamentary debate. that 
the use of this Chinese form of argument is regarded 
as quite natural, Hardly any one on the Govern- 
ment side scems to think it worth while to point out 
the dilemma of the Opposition or to show that the violence 
with which these affirmations are made does not tend to 
reconcile them. Those, however, who are not Members of 
the House of Commons, and who have not adopted the 
Celestial system of reasoning, will probably be a little 
surprised at the line of argument thus adopted, and we 
cannot help thinking, therefore, that it would be as well for 
Sir Henry Fowler and Sir William Harcourt to tell the 
country whether they intend to stand by the accusation of 
impudent plunder or that of a worthless gift. 


In truth, the whole discussion has been somewhat un- 
satisfactory. Neither side seems to have cared to deal with 
the fundamental points at issue, but has instead occupied’ 
itself with the mere superficies of the question. When the 
Opposition case is stripped of its rhetorical and party 
trappings it appears to be based on the following con- 
siderations. ‘There are a great many hard cases of 
rating in the towns, and yet you are not going to 
lift a finger to help them. We claim that if any 
one is going to have relief these over-rated towns- 
people ought to have it as well as the landlords.” 
The argument that the dole to the land will be useless 
need not be seriously considered. The best judges of 
whether relief is worth having are the people to be re- 
lieved. But it is clear that the agricultural community 
considers that the proposed relief is well worth having, 
and this being so we need not trouble about its alleged 
insignificance. When you say to a man in distress, ‘I 
can only give you a shilling, but that sum will help you 
so little that I hesitate to give it,’ and he replies, ‘ Thank 
you; little as it is I will gladly take it,’ the argument in 
favour of giving the shilling is usually considered final. 
Nobody under such circumstances says, ‘Excuse me, my 
friend, you are hardly so good a judge of the benefits to 
be procured by a shilling as I am.’ Ina word, the in- 
adequaey of the dole is not a genuine argument, but 
merely one devised for the purpose of Parliamentary 
debate. The main argument, then, remains, as we have 
said, the argument of unfairness in singling out a special 
industry. We cannot say that the Government advocates 
have as yet met this argument in the best way. They 
have wrangled over details rather than put forward their 
true principle of action. It appears to us that what they 
ought to have said is something of this kind:—‘ We 
found ourselves able to devote a certain amount of money 
to relieve the burdens imposed on the local ratepayers. 
This money, however, was not sufficient to be spread 
over the whole kingdom. It would have been lost by 
such a process. We had, then, to consider what section of 
local taxpayers had most claim to relief. Clearly the 
rural taxpayers, for it is notorious that the wealth and 
population of the rural districts, where not actually 
diminishing, has increased very much less than the towns. 
The rural districts are less well-off than the towns in every 
sense. But if the rural districts are considered with a 
view to fiscal alleviation, we are at once confronted with 
the old grievance that the profits of the agricultural in- 
dustry are unfairly and excessively burdened, and this at 
a time when the profits of agriculture have notoriously 
reached a very low ebb, and are far more reduced than 
those of any other industry in the country. In other 
words, a Government with something to give away in aid 
of the local ratepayer could not possibly overlook the case 
of the farmer and landowner.’ These are, in our opinion, 
the broad lines on which the proposals should have been 
defended. The Government speakers should have gone 
on to point out that the question is not one between town 
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and country, but between certain industries and persons 
in the country districts. There may be great fiscal 
grievances in the towns, and these ought to be righted no 
doubt, but meantime there is a still worse grievance as re- 
gards the incidence of local taxation within rural districts, 
and one which may fairly claim immediate relief at the 
hands of the Imperial Exchequer pending the rearrange- 
ment of our whole system of local taxation. 

Perhaps the best way of realising the unfairness of our 
present system of local taxation in rural districts is to 
take a typical rural parish and to consider how it would 
be taxed if a fair-minded fiscal expert were told that such- 
and-such a sum had to be raised from it for common 
needs. Next, let this ideal system be compared with that 
which exists at present and a balance of equity be 
struck between them. Queen’s Crawley is a rural parish. 
There is in Queen’s Crawley a large village with several 
good shops, and, besides the squire, parson, farmers, 
and labourers, a doctor, a miller, a wheelwright, a solicitor, 
an auctioneer in a large way of business, a baker, a boot 
manufacturer who does a good business, and a retired 
china merchant, worth £5,000 a year. Surely our fiscal 
expert would try to make the various inhabitants contri- 
bute towards the local needs each in proportion to his 
wealth. He might not be able to impose a local Income- 
tax, but, as far as might be, he would try to make the taxa- 
tion proportionate. The farmer would pay according to his 
profits, and therefore pecuniary ability, the solicitor 
according to his, the retired china merchant according to 
his, and so on and so on. Now look what happens in the 
actual case. The local authority, instead of saying to 
each man, ‘ Pay all of you in proportion to your incomes,’ 
goes first to the farmer and says, what at first sounds fair 
enough, ‘You have a farm of 1,000 acres rated at £1 an 
acre, i.e., you must be presumed to be making £1,000 a 
year off your farm. Therefore we charge youa rate of 2s. 
in the pound, and take £100 in taxes from you.’ Next he 
calls on the parson and says, ‘ You get, we know, £500 a 
year income in tithe. That at 2s. is £50. We shall not 
estimate your income from other sources, but shall con- 
clude you have only £500 a year’—in the case of the 
parson not a very risky conclusion. Hitherto the idea of 
contributing according to ability has been maintained well 
enough, though to assume that a farmer has an income 
equal to his rent is, we admit, a very optimistic theory. 
But now comes the strange part of the romance of rating. 
When the representative of the local authority calls at 
the “ beautifully appointed villa-residence ” of the retired 
china merchant, he drops all thought of income and con- 
tribution in proportion to ability. He does not say a word 
about a gentleman hardly being able to live in a house 
like this and buy pictures and travel and entertain so 
much on less than £5,000 a year, and add, ‘So, Sir, I 
am afraid I must ask you for a cheque for £500 
for rates.’ Not a bit of it. He mildly says, ‘I 
must presume, Sir, you could get £100 a year for 
this house unfurnished by the year, and that at 2s. 
in the pound is £10, Thank you, Sir, your cheque 
is quite good enough. I have to be careful about 
the farmers’ drafts in these times, but I expect your 
signature is worth one hundred times £10.’ The next 
call is on the doctor. His business is a good one and 
sold for £1,009 at one year’s purchase. But the collector 
does not trouble about this. He merely says again, 
‘House worth £50 a year unfurnished, rates £5, thank 
you.’ By the time, however, that the boot manufacturer 
has been reached, the Local Authority has begun to have 
a dim reawakening on the subject of contributions in 
proportion to ability. Accordingly, after the boot manu- 
facturer, who lives away from the factory, has been 
reached, the collector, after asking him for a cheque for 
£5 for his house rated at £50, proceeds to inquire about 
the factory. The manufacturer, he thinks, ought tv pay 
something on that. One would suppose that this some- 
thing should be calculated on the annual amount made 
by the factory,—the income drawn from it. But no, the 
Local Authority can only rise to these heights of fiscal 
comprehension in the case of the farmer and parson. 
Accordingly, he says sagely, ‘This factory ought to be 
rated at at least £100 a year, because there is a 
brewery in the next parish rated at more, which 
covers about the same ground,’ and accordingly it 
is rated at that, no one knowing, or apparently caring, 
whetber the profits are £1,000 or £500 a year. So the 

















rating muddle goes on. The yeoman 

acres of grass-land pays on £100 ay eat—he is ralel 
£2 per acre—because it is assumed he is worth th, 
though it is notorious that he only makes £70 or £80 
year, while the retired police-inspector, with a malta 
of £70 a year, who lives in a neat little cottage, only “ 
on £10 a year. Can any reasonable human helag an 
that such a system as this is fair? Furthermore can 
any reasonable person look into it and doubt that its 
unreason hits the agriculturist specially hard? But if 
“No” is answered to these questions, two things follow 
Our whole system of local taxation must be reformed, 
and the land must be temporarily relieved as goon ag 
possible. But this last is what the Government are doin 
and their action will, we believe, receive the support of 
the country, especially if in addition they promise to 
remodel as soon as may be our whole system of local 
taxation. 





THE APPEAL OF WALWORTH TO THE 
MILLIONAIRES. 


Ww. all of us show great judgment in Spending a 
millionaire’s money. We know so well what ought 
to give him pleasure and what he ought to recognise ag 
that which satisfieth not. Smaller properties do not 
equally lend themselves to these vicarious dispositions, 
We feel that a man who is only fairly well off may have 
unknown incumbrances which make him a good deal poorer 
than he seems. But with a millionaire there are no such 
reserved possibilities. Reckon up what you like for what 
incumbrances you like, and there is still—gambling only 
excepted—an ample margin for purely optional expendi. 
ture. It is this ample margin that we dispose of so freely, 
The owner cannot want to spend it on himself, for the 
amount of enjoyment that can be purchased by money is 
limited. He will not want to spend it on his relations, 
for if he is wise he will already have given them all that 
he means them to have in his lifetime. There is nothing 
left for him therefore but to spend it on public works or 
philanthropic enterprises. He can endow a hospital or 
build a cathedral, or give the contents of some gallery a 
dwelling worthy of them. It is not often, however, that 
our forecasts prove accurate. The millionaire commonly 
declines to walk in the straight path we have marked out for 
him. Probably the main reason why he does not take our 
advice in the matter is that we have altogether overlooked 
one way of spending money which gives the keenest plea- 
sure and can only be enjoyed in perfection by a millionaire, 
It is only now and again, in new countries or in new in- 
dustries, that the pleasure of making money on a great 
scale can be tasted by any one who is not extremely rich 
to start with. But a millionaire can taste it every day, 
The best advice, the most accurate knowledge, the most 
private information, the most favourable opportunities are 
all at his command. With such advantages as these 
the process of doubling your surplus capital becomes 
ridiculously easy and excessively attractive. There is no 
need to wait for a windfall before beginning, or to stop 
short of complete success for want of means to go oD. 
We are apt to think that if we were millionaires we should 
be thankful to be told of some use to which to put the 
money that we do not need for use either by ourselves ot 
others. But how can a sovereign be spent to better ad- 
vantage than by making it two? and who commands so 
many ways of making it two as the man who has any 
number of sovereigns to do what he likes with? 
This, we believe, is the reason why so many millionaires 
turn a deaf ear to such suggestions as that which 
the working men of Walworth have lately addressed 
to them. To spend money in buildings or in creating 
endowments would be to divert it from a far more 
absorbing pursuit. All around the millionaire lie com- 
mercial or ivdustrial undertakings which promise 4 
fair return for money spent in setting them going. 
He has trained and proved his judgment by a care- 
ful weeding-out of those concerns which do not stand 
investigation, and he finds in the residuum ample 
employment for all the money he has to spare. To 
become a public benefactor he must deny himself the 
means of gratifying the natural ambition to be known 
as a cool, a daring, and a successful operator. In ones 
to gain a reputation for spending money munitions 
he must forego his reputation for spending it wisely: 
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To ask this of him is really to ask him to let his 
pest energies lie idle, to forego the exercise. of his 


patural and acquired faculties in order to give other 
sople some simple form of enjoyment at his expense. 

The Walworth petition asks ‘the millionaires of 

England ” to use their millions for the elevation of their 

or fellow-Englishmen. Many of them have made their 
money in London ; what can be more natural than that 
they should use their great resources “in transforming 
and beautifying the poorest districts of London.” We 
fear that the millionaires in question can but too 
easily find an alternative use which will seem to 
them far more natural, Properly employed, those 
millions may gather to themselves more millions, and the 
man whose earlier life has been spent in making money 
gees no occupation for his later life more agreeable than 
this. He finds in the sense of continuous and increasing 
power that it brings with it, the precise excitement that he 
wants. " 

And yet there is some ground for wonder that more 
rich men do not make a more conspicuous use of their 
riches. To ordinary mankind there are so many things 
that seem to need doing if only the power to do them 
were forthcoming, But as a rule it is not forthcoming. 
It is not so much that there is not money which its 
possessors are willing to use for this or that public 
purpose as that this money is distributed over so many 
owners, and has to be got together with so much difficulty 
and such irksome and distasteful labour. The first steps 
in the taking in hand of any great undertaking are the 
formation of a Committee and the opening of a subscrip- 
tion list, and these things are enough to damp any 
enthusiasm, however generous. If the sum wanted is a 
large one, years may pass before it is all raised, and they 
with whom the idea originated may not live to see the 
work begun. Even if they live to see it not only begun 
but completed, their pleasure in what they have done 
needs to be specially disinterested. It is not specially 
associated with their names. They have taken on them- 
selves the labour and borne the burden, but to the world 
they are so many items in a list of donors, and very 
possibly not among the largest even of them. The 
millionaire is exempt from all these annoyances. He has 
only to consider with himself to what great object his 
surplus wealth shall go, and he can set to work at once. 
The money is already in the bank, he has to ask it from 
no one; there are no unwilling contributors to be hunted 
up, no long interval of waiting to be got through. The 
services of solicitors and architects and experts of all 
kinds can be enlisted without a moment’s delay, or a 
moment’s uncertainty as to how and by whom they are to 
be paid for. He has but to speak and buildings begin to 
rise or beneficiaries to flock in. There does seem an 
attraction about this which might prove, which some day 
perhaps will prove, more alluring than it is at present. 
What, for example, could more worthily hand down the 
name of a great citizen than to complete at his sole cost 
the decoration of St. Paul’s? The sum needed would 
be large, but it would not exceed the resources of some 
Londoners. The only demand it would make on 
them would be that they should forego the pleasure 
of seeing their wealth multiplying itself. Or there are 
the great endowed hospitals standing greatly in need of 
help to make good the fall in the value of their lands. In 
this case the agricultural depression takes the concrete 
form of empty beds and closed wards. A man has only 
to come forward with a sum equivalent to the difference 
between their past and their present rents to restore 
them literally by a stroke of the pen, to all their former 
usefulness, Or, if he be a Churchman, there is appro- 
priate employment for his spare wealth in the re-endow- 
ment of impoverished benefices. Here indeed the need is 

too great to be dealt with by any one man. But he 
might take the particular diocese in which he happens to 
live, and show by example what can be done in the way of 
giving hardworking clergymen who are now in the direst 
straits of poverty a decent subsistence. Such an example 
set in one diocese might bear fruit in others, or what was 
beyond the ability of one man might be within the reach 
of half a dozen acting together. Or, if a secular object 
were preferred, there is the provision of public parks in 
densely inhabited districts, which is what the Walworth 
petitioners ask for. They are one bundred and fifteen 


less than a square mile, “without public space of any 
kind except a small disused graveyard.” Here is an 
opportunity of making a name that will live at least in 
Walworth, and the thought of the pleasure a:forded to 
the many among these one hundred and fifteen thousand 
who are ailing or weary or overworked might be as 
grateful as that of a successful operation in foreign 
securities. One or other of these alternatives is really 
worth a millionaire’s consideration. 








IS IRONY A FORM OF THE LUDICROUS? 
N the interesting paper on “ The Theory of the Ludicrous ’ 
which Mr. Lilly contributes to the May number of the 
Fortnightly Review, he gives us twenty-one species of the 
genus “ludicrous,” as well as Schopenhauer’s acute explana- 
tion of the essential character of the ludicrous, in which he 
concurs. According to Schopenhauer, if we understand him 
rightly,—like most German thinkers, he is a little too technical 
to be perfectly lucid,—there is always something para- 
doxical in the ludicrous, and what causes laughter is the 
realising of the paradox in the same instant in which you 
also realise how truly from one point of view, and one only, 
those objects are related to each other which from every 
other point of view are essentially incongruous. For instance, 
when Hood says in “Miss Kilmansegg and her Precious 
Leg,” that Miss Kilmansegg was killed— 
“ By a golden weapon not oaken, 
In the morning they found her all alone 
Dead and bloody and cold as stone, 
For the leg, the golden leg, was gone, 
And the golden bow! was broken,”— 
the essence of the ludicrous element in the passage is the 
contrast between the meaning of the word “golden” as 
applied to the golden bowl, and the same word as applied to 
a manufactured object like the golden leg, although both, in 
a different sense, were really precious. And again, when 
Hood says a little further on,— 
“Gold still gold, it haunted her yet, 
At the Golden Lion the inquest met, 
Its foreman a Carver and Gilder. 
And the jury debated from ten to three, 
And they brought it in as felo de se 
Because her own leg had killed her,”— 
Schopenhauer would regard the essence of the ludicrous in 
that verse as the paradox of treating the use of her golden leg 
as the instrument of her murder, just as if she were quite 
as personally responsible for what that lump of gold had 
effected, as she would have been if it had been an organic part 
of ker own body. Well, that no doubt is a perfectly true 
account of the essential element in everything ludicrous. To 
give another example of the same incongruous mixture of 
likeness and unlikeness,—Dickens describes a London mother 
as seizing on her naughty child, and that seizure as being 
followed “by a rapid succession of sharp sounds resembling 
applause,” resulting in the discovery of the child on the 
coolest paving-stone of the court, “ weeping bitterly and loudly 





lamenting.” Here the ludicrous element in the passage is 
the really close connection and yet striking contrast between 
the sound of applause and the sound of a particular kind of 
humiliating punishment applied to a naughty child. Schopen- 
hauer’s analysis of the Indicrous is essentially sound, though 
he makes it needlessly pedantic by his use of such words as 
“concept” and “subsumption” in relation to so very simple 
and elementary a matter. To take a third and still simpler 
instance of the ludicrous, a man who was watching the motions 
of a herd of cows saw one of them running very fast down 
hill saddenly turn a complete somersault, and the startling 
contrast between the lumbering figure and motion of the cow, 
and the apparent agility of the feat, set him off intoa fit of 
laughter from which he found it hard to recover; the clamsi- 
ness and the apparent agility were at once so inconsistent 
with each other and yet so closely united in the same 
physical act. In all these cases Schopenhauer’s explanation 
of the essential character of the ludicrous applies strictly. 

But is it not also essential to the ludicrousness of any 
paradox that the incongruity should be, or should at all 
events appear to be, real, and not merely apparent? We 
ask this question because Mr. Lilly includes “ irony” among 
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the species of the ludicrous, whereas the higher irony,—irony 
such as we sometimes find in Carlyle and sometimes in Swift, 
irony such as we find in Sophocles, irony such as we find ia 
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Elijah and Isaiah,—seems to us not in any sense ludicrous, but 
in the highest sense sublime or even pathetic. Must it not 
be said that where the analogy which furnishes the principle 
of the likeness goes much deeper than the superficial paradox 
which furnishes the basis of the contrast,—and this is always 
the case in the higher irony,—the effect is not Judicrous at all, 
and may be even profoundly and overpoweringly solemn, like 
that stroke of the two-edged sword which divides asunder spirit 
and flesh? When Elijah taunted the priests of Baal with the 
suggestion that their god was probably on a journey, and 
that they would have to shriek much louder to gain his atten- 
tion to their prayers, if indeed they could gain it at all, surely 
the irony was not a species of the ludicrous, but a species of 
the most sublime invective, as it proved itself to be when 
it excited the priests of Baal to self-torture in order that 
they might arrest their god’s attention. To ensure any 
paradox containing the essence of the ludicrous, the analogy 
must be more apparent than real, and the paradox essentially 
real and not merely apparent. In all ludicrous conceptions 
the incongruity is of the essence of the situation, and the 
congruity is purely superficial. It is the incongruity as 
brought out by the merely superficial congruity which excites 
the laughter. But in all the cases of piercing irony, the 
real resemblance is far deeper than the superficial contrast. 
Even when an idle boy translated “ignavia” “ignorance,” 
ani the master interposed, “No, Sir, but the cause of 
ignorance,” the irony was not a signal for laughter, but for 
serious reflection in those who could at all appreciate 
its force ; and that is but a very feeble illustration of the 
depth to which irony often goes in cutting to the heart of 
hearts. Bishop Thirlwall, in his striking essay on the 
irony of Sophocles, gives many illustrations of the depth 
and poignancy of that attitude of mind, and we should 
say that in its higher phases it passes quite ont of 
the category of the ludicrous into a region far beyond 
the play of the fancy or the imagination, and indeed 
may be said rather to draw blood than to excite laughter. 
May we not call it an instance of the very highest irony 
when our Lord replies to the sons’ of Zebedee request that 
they might sit the one on his right hand and the other 
on his left in his kingdom, “ Ye know not what ye ask. 
Are ye able to drink of the cup which I shall drink of, and 
to be baptised with the baptism that I am baptised with?” 
And when they assure him that they are, he goes on sadly, 
“Ye shall drink indeed of my cup and be baptised with the 
baptism that I am baptised with, but to sit on my right hand 
and my left is not mine to give except to those for whom it is 
prepared of my father.” No irony can be deeper than that, 
and yet instead of exciting laughter it goes far deeper than 
the source of tears. 

No doubt there is a kind of bitter irony, such irony as 
Heinrich Heine’s, which is piercing irony and yet in some sense 
ludicrous because while the depth of the analogy between 
very closely related ideas is undeniable, Heine manages to 
make the superficial contrast so striking and emphatic that 
the incongruity predominates for the moment over the radical 
resemblance. Matthew Arnold said of him in some of his 
clumsiest, but also his most searching, verse :— 

“The Spirit of the World 

Beholding the absurdity of men 

Their vaunts, their feats,—let a sardonic smile 

For one short moment wander o’er his lips. 

That smile was Heine! For its earthly hour 

The strange guest sparkled ; now ’tis pass’d away.” 
And that was true enough. Heine’s irony was the keenest 
irony, and yet he rioted so in the mere sense of the absurd, 
that he mixed absurdities with his deepest and truest irony 
(as also did Swift). But none the less, if you examine Heine’s 
best irony, you will find the absurdity adventitious and easily 
removable, while the depth of the analogy on which he strikes 
is real and serious enough. For example, take the following 
given by Matthew Arnold as an example of Heine’s in- 
domitable ironic spirit :-— 

“TI have said he was not pre-emineatly brave; but in the 
astonishing force of spirit with which he retained his activity of 
mind, even his gaiety, awid all his suffering, and went on com- 
posing with undiminished fire to the last, he was truly brave. 
Nothing could clog that aérial lightness. ‘ Pouvez-vous siffler ?’ 
his doctor asked him one day, when he was almost at his last 
gasp ;—‘siffler,’ as every one knows, has the double meaning of 
to whistle and to hiss: —‘ Hélas! non,’ was his whispered answer ; 
“ pas méme une comédie de M. Scribe!’ M. Scribe is, or was, the 
favourite dramatist of the French Philistine.” 





The sarcasm at M. Scribe is very bitter a ale 
Heine’s attack upon himself as wishing to on he 
breath in hissing a bad French play, was sadder “é 
trenchant irony than any sarcasm on M. Scribe, 
rule, is not ludicrous. It is ludicrous only when 
very trivial subjects. Its deeper stroke is not only serio 
it is ofen profoundly tragic. Hence, though irony a A 
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THE INTERESTINGNESS OF NEWSPAPERS 


N R. MORLEY missed a@ grand chance on Saturday 
evening, when speaking at the annual dinner of the 
Press Club, of interesting every editor in the country. The 
profession would really have liked to hear a man of hig 
intellectual rank, and with his double experience, on the 
comparative pleasures and pains of work at the desk and in 
the House of Commons, and on the difference in the call on 
the mind produced by the necessity of writing a leader and 
the necessity of answering a formidable speech in debate, He 
could have told us something which every one would have 
remembered, and perhaps have even explained why he himself 
is, like Barke, so great an exception to the general law that men 
who are eloquent in speech can seldom or never write. He 
might have explained, too, a little more fully what he meant 
when he compared the strength of the Press with the 
strength of the House of Commons, and we cannot avoid 
a suspicion that originally he intended to do it. His very 
pregnant remark, however, that the Press of a district failed 
very often to return Members of its own way of thinking, was 
so ill-received that, being, like most considerable orators 
sensitive to immediate effects, he receded from that dis. 
cussion, and found a subject upon which he could truthfully 
be a little more agreeable. He had something at once true 
and pleasant to say on the increasing interestingness of the 
Press. Of that improvement we, who rather resent the 
flattery which it is the custom of politicians to bestow upon 
newspapers, fancy there can be no doubt. The experience of 
the present writer unhappily extends over a much longer 
period than Mr. Morley’s, and he would say decidedly that 
while there had been a marked falling off in the daily news 
papers in the vigour and intellectual rank of their leading 
articles, the interestingness of such newspapers, that is, 
their claim to be read by those who desire mental entertain- 
ment, had in the last forty years amazingly increased. Mr. 
Morley, rather to our surprise, attributes that increase mainly 
to the increase in the size of the papers, and talks of the fifty 
columns of new matter which now appear in the Times or 
Chronicle as if that quantity were in itself the grand attraction. 
We doubt that. We should say the main drawback to the Times 
was the enormous quantity in it, and the time it takes to read 
it with anything like honest mental attention. Even if you 
avoid all the “ events and fixtures and finals,” and pass over the 
police reports, and read only one paragraph in the money article, 
it still, as a rule, takes a quick reader a clear hour to make 
sure that he has read his Times. Those who really read it 
through as some men do, omitting nothing but advertise- 
ments, must spend over it nearly two hours, and that is a 
large section not only of a working day but of a working life. 
It is, indeed, an expenditure of time which it is difficult to 
justify, unless we reckon the reading of a newspaper as at 
once education and recreation, which in the case of a vast 
number of human beings would not be true. Still, it is true 
that newspapers are more interesting than they were, and — 
that not only for the reason which Mr. Morley assigns. They © 
do, as he says, now devote space to reviews, and occasionally, 
when they are not too much bent on being in advance of each 
other, the reviews are exceedingly well done. We have hardly 
seen better criticism anywhere than appears occasionally in the 
pages of the Chronicle, and at least two of the provincial papers 
—probably many more—have a deft art in the way of gutting 
books and boiling them down which, if we were publishers, 
would inspire in us unspeakable wrath. The improvement, 
however, is not confined to literature. The newspapers really 
cover a wider range, relate the daily history of more 
countries, make personages much more visible, and not 10- 
frequently narrate stirring incidents in a style which makes 
them as exciting as any adventures either in the historic 
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ast or in fiction. The surface of the world is spread out 
before the readers of a wealthy newspaper like a great 
orama, with the advantage that all the personages upon it 
are seep, a3 in some of the newest photographs, in actual and 
continuous motion. The world is reduced to a stage, and the 
observer is positively fascinated by the drama going on, which, 
being well “ rendered,” is so attractive that not a few of the 
epectators become stage-struck. If there are men who, as Mr. 
Morley says, give ten minutes a day to newspapers, and for the 
rest trust to their friends’ conversation, there are others, we fear 
a thousand times more numerous, whom the newspapers so 
possess that they can read nothing else. All other kinds of 
print seem to them a little insipid, and they are actually 
known to buy newspapers by the half-dozen, and keep all but 
one or two unread in order that in the evening, or whenever 
they have easy leisure, they may fill themselves full with 
their varied and, as they say, their “living” contents. We 
know at least three cultivated men with whom newspaper- 
reading is a kind of dram-drinking, who are positively 
wretched if their newspapers are accidentally delayed, and 
who would, we have no sort of moral doubt, steal them if they 
could not obtain them in a legitimate method,—an allegation, 
by the way, which, as the Post Office and Messrs. W. Smith 
well know, is by no means jocular, except as regards the par- 
ticular individuals. Of all species of portable property news- 
papers are the most frequently stolen, and they are not stolen 
for gain, but for a charm which to the thieves is positively 
irresistible. 


We entirely agree with Mr. Morley that the interestingness 
of newspapers has amazingly increased, but we have never 
ceased to wonder why it does not increase still more. It 
seems an impudent thing to say, but we believe that the 
majority of proprietors of daily papers are still wonderfully 
unaware of some of the conditions of their own trade. They 
never, for example, realise the profound ignorance of the 
mass of their readers, but go on publishing telegrams and 
even, strange to say, accounts of battles without editing 
them, without notes, without explanations even of geo- 
graphical references. They are unable to believe that nine out 
of every ten of their readers do not know where Armenia is, 
are wholly ignorant of the connection of Spain with Cuba, 
and are not sure that Venezuela is not a dependency of 
British India. Nor are they ever aware that among their 
audience are thousands who, though not ignorant, never 
quite keep up with the news, who miss intelligence for a week 
or two at a time, and who are utterly puzzled when they take 
ap the threads to understand what the last turn in the 
kaleidoscope may mean. The telegrams, to be really in- 
teresting to the majority, want notes in brackets explaining in 
brief but clear language that a Cape “ boy” fighting at Bula- 
wayoisnotan English lad residing at the Cape, but a coloured 
aative enlisted and drilled within the Colony. They might in- 
deed go much further than such annotations. ‘The mass of the 
half-cultured, knowing nothing accurately, are gratefal for 
information, and would, we believe, eagerly read, say, two 
columns a day giving them all “the facts ” about the topic of 
the hour, written by men without rhetoric or prejudice or fear 
of being considered tedious. The new notion of the newspapers 
is that “ paragraphs pay,” and that is true in a way, because 
men like to read by snatches, and are impatient of long- 
winded disquisitions; but so also would detailed information, 
even of the driest kind, and that is the one thing never given. 
fake, as an example, South Africa. The newspapers are full 
every day of South Africa, and give everything except the 
facts as to what South Africa is, the differences among the 
provinces, their areas, their cultures, the character of their 
populations, their comparative resources, all the facts of 
which the experts are conscious when they write or speak. 
We undertake to say that of all who are excited every 
day by the news from Balawayo, not one in fifty really 
understands why English troops cannot be sent in time to 
the relief of the besieged, or has formed any conception 
of British South Africa, except as a rather extensive English 
county or perhaps province. This is the kind of information 


never given in newspapers, and its absence is one reason at 
least of the absurd criticism to which Governments are con- 
stantly subjected. Such information would be very dull? 
That is the error of the well-informed, who, as we have said of | 
newspaper-proprietors, never can recognise that nothing is 
dull which great masses of readers want to read. There is a 





page in almost every daily paper all about “ fixtures and finals” 
which, to Mr. Morley and to us, and, we hope and trust, to 
thousands more, is not only dull but positively disgusting, yet 
there is not a newspaper whose conductors are not aware that 
if they suppressed this page they would suppress their own 
circulation with it. The majority, we repeat for the third time, 
know nothing, they wish to know everything about the topic 
of the day, and they are grateful to any paper which will even 
partially relieve their ignorance as the Times sometimes does 
in the columns indexed as containing “special articles.” 
Even the range of the newspapers, extensive as it seems to be, 
might be amazingly enlarged. We do not believe the public 
would be in the least tired with more of the history of intel- 
lectual movements, like, for instance, the very curious develop- 
ment of historic inquiry in France since the great war, or the 
still more curious development in Germany and Belgium of 
Collectivist opinion, while we are certain that the neglect in 
almost all secular newspapers of all facts as to religious pro- 
gress or decay is, considered from the point of view of their 
interestingness, a huge mistake. All that would cost money ? 
Nonsense. What does money signify if a daily paper can be 
made so interesting that a quarter of a million of persons buy 
it, and feel that if they do not buy it a great interest is taken 
out of their lives ? 

Mr. Morley, of course, could not discuss the question in his 
speech because he wanted to be agreeable and did not want to 
be long, but we wonder if he would agree with us in believing 
that the snare of the modern newspaper-proprietor is snippeti- 
ness, @ belief that the average reader will swallow anything, 
however tasteless, if only it is presented to him in morsels. 
That belief bas obviously attained the ascendency of a com- 
mercial creed, dominates the Press of America, and is rapidly 
affecting the external appearance of almost all newspapers in 
Great Britain. The very latest among them, started by one 
of the most acute and successful newspaper speculators in 
Europe, is all snippets. We cannot have the audacity to sug- 
gest that a movement so continued and so widespread is based 
upon a fallacy, is, in fact, a mere recoil against long-winded- 
ness, and yet we cannot help suspecting that this is true, and 
that the rage for short paragraphs, like the rage for short 
sermons, is a mere protest against boredom by vapid dis- 
course. People are not impatient of an hour’s sermon if it 
is worth listening to for an hour, any more than they are of 
a two-hours’ speech when it contains a Budget or an expo- 
sition of a great policy. It is interestingness and not form 
which secures the circulation of a successful daily newspaper, 
most of whose purchasers reject its politics, smile at its 
invectives, and disbelieve its prophecies, and though this 
interestingness has increased, it could be increased still more. 





THE WHITE HORSE HILL. 
HOSE who, after the death of Mr. Thomas Hughes, have 
once more turned to the opening chapters of “Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,” will not lose an cccasion of visiting the 
author’s home at Uffiogton, and complying with his genial 
advice to visit the White Horse Hill. From whatever side 
this commanding down is approached the sense of leaving the 
world of to day, and entering another belonging to a different 
race of men, increases, and even possesses the imagination. 
Even in the brief interval which has elapsed since Thomas 
Hughes spent his boyhood in the village down, the retreat 
of the men of to-day from the high downs is almost 
complete, and scarcely a sign of man’s handiwork in our 
time competes with the ineffaceable memorials of the ancient 
worsbippers of the great White Horse. Stonehenge itself is 
not more solitary than the fortress and the idol left on “the 
high places” of the hill, or the “sacred road” leading 
onwards and upwards along the spine of the downs to the 
precinct of the god, and the gate of the city of refuge te 
which in time of war and trouble the tribes flucked from the 
fields and pastures of the vale. 

The Ridgeway, banked and floored with its silent pave- 
ment of turf, is the ancient and natural approach to the 
summit of White Horse Hil). From above the Blowing 
Stone it runs with straight and gradual ascent to the gates 
of Uffington Castle, banked and bordered with its ancient 
grasses, beside which on either side the broad acres of modern 
pasture and sanfoin, on the land which bas relapsed from 
cultivation, look like the weeds of yesterday. The ancient 
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road, along which the war-chariots rolled to the gathering- 
place of the tribes, and the legionaries tramped to meet them 
on the thousand acres of level turf which lay south of the 
Castle gate, is untrodden even by the beasts which were till 
lately driven up from the towns and villages, from Swindon 
westwards, to the hills of Bath, and feed their way at leisure to 
Reading and London, before the Great Western Railway cut 
the vale. Even the corn-waggons, which set out at midnight 
from the vale to the markets of Newbury and Hungerford, 
with bells and lanterns across the downs, have deserted the 
ancient track, and only the sheep and shepherds use it in the 
early morning hours, on their road to the gathering of the 
flocks at Ilsley Fair. Thus the Ridgeway has gone back to 
its ancient state, uncut by wheels and ungrazed by cattle, and 
if any one will ascend the Blowing Stone Hill in one of the 
rough carts of the country, he may gallop the three miles to the 
back of the White Horse, and enjoy the sensations of a British 
chief driving his springless car to the fortress of his tribe. 


To this day no Berkshire man or woman of the vale or of 
the downs beyond can refuse the chance of a visit to the 
White Horse. It is a yearly pilgrimage with most, and 
deemed “lucky” by all. Poor and rich alike yield to the 
exhilaration of a visit to its summit, and linger in delight in 
the coombes and valleys at its foot. The ever-blowing wind 
upon the downs comes fresh across millions of acres of 
English soil, redolent not of the sea, but of the scents and 
odours of the inland country. The kestrels and crows meet- 
ing the blast skim low, almost touching the tall grasses, the 
horses neigh and paw the ground, the lambs scamper from 
the shelter of the lambing-pens, where the ewes with their 
shepherd lie basking, back to wind and face to sun, and even 
the hares on the rolling shoulders of the hillare bigger, redder, 
and bolder than on any other region in the down country. 

Who first built the fortress on the hill will probably 
remain a mystery for ever. It is one of a chain of 
such camps, not always built with such unique advantages 
of site as that on the White Horse Hill, but placed with 
rare military art to command the natural roads leading 
from the inner country of the downs to the vale, as well as to 
intercept the main line of advance along the “Ridge.” 
White Horse camp, though the most striking, is not even 
the largest within the area of the Berkshire Downs. It 
contains fourteen acres of land. Letcombe Castle, which 
flanks the Ridge seven miles to the east, holds twenty 
acres, and a thousand years of cultivation, inside and out- 
side the camp, have scarcely altered the symmetry of its 
ditch and ramparts. In each the entrance is placed, not on 
the side most defensible by Nature, but opposite a broad 
plain, where the chariots could mancavre, wheel, and charge. 
At Letcombe a broad and level way, like that into the pre- 
cincts of Stonehenge, leads into the fort. In the White 
Horse camp this is tortuous and flanked by ramparts, a 
change probably due to later garrisons, unequipped with 
the chariots of its first builders. Two waggons abreast 
might be driven into Letcombe Castle gate. A “chariot” 
could not now be driven into the sister-camp, for the present 
writer tried the experiment. The entrance was effected, 
the “chariot” smashed. Ancient though it remains, 
the camp has been modernised,—perhaps by Roman en. 
gineers. Not so the Horse. No ancient monument is 
better cared for. The turf never seems to encroach upon 
the chalk rubble of its flanks, and the growth of down weeds 
and flowers is kept in check. “The groom of the White 
Horse” lives in the manor-house down below, and the image 
is maintained in its primitive colour of creamy grey. Below 
the Horse, facing the vale, lies that exquisite amphitheatre, 
flanked by its altar mound, the Dragon’s Hill, which moderns 
call the “ Manger,” divided by vertical ripples of grass-covered 
chalk, and falling to where the waters break from the foot 
to form the sources of the river Ock, and the brook where 
* Tom Brown” used to fish with the village boys of Uffington. 
Over this slope the wheel was rolled at the scouring of the 
White Horse, the prize for catching which was a 50 lb. cheese 
from a milking of the biggest herd of cows in the vale. Mr. 
Thomas Hughes survived the winner of the cheese. Jonathan 
Legge, of Childrey, whose victory, but not the cause of it, is 
chronicled in “The Scouring of the White Horse,” died in 
1886; and this is the msnner in which he trained to win. 
Jonathan lived at Childrey Warren, at the bottom of a deep 





hollow in the downs, with sides almost as tall and as upright ! 








as the “ Manger” itself. There are many such “ bowls” in the 
downs, and few even of the shepherds will run down them 
in a straight line, as it was clear must be done in a race down 
the Manger after the wheel. Every evening for months 
Jonathan Legge would go up to the top of the Punch-bow! 
in Childrey Warren, and practise running down it. At first 
he ran slanting, but in time he learnt to go straight, or 
altered his headlong course at will. In the evenings he played 
his fiddle, for like most of the Warren people he “had g 
bit of masic;” and every night he thought himself more 
certain of the cheese. When the great day came, the whee} 
was started at the crest, and after rolling 50 ft. took a great 
bound of a 100ft. and then went straight for the bottom, 
The tribe of Smiths, Blands, and Archers, gipsies from the 
vale, had vowed to have the cheese, and started in full ery 
eager and tumultuous, but could not face the straight descent, 
Jonathan ran as straight as the wheel rolled. He “ flew” the 
road, dashed down the treacherous slopes of slippery grass, 
and as the wheel ran along the last gradient and curved 
towards the left, he changed his course and seized it ag it 
tottered on the upward curve at the right of the flat field 
below. 

In the whole line of the foot of the White Horse Hill there. 
is a “grace of congraity” which extends even to its vegeta- 
tion. The coombes sweep downwards from their first begin. 
nings as tiny hollows in the rolling down to where the waters 
rise in deep glens with a gradual transition from bare grass. 
to thickets, and groves of trees associated in every legend 
with the names of Merlin, Pack, and King Arthur. Ancient, 
stunted thorns mingle their branches with those of crab. 
trees so old that their branches sweep the ground, now 
covered with a pink show of blossom. Blackthorn and 
juniper fringe the lower coombes, and nothing but the oak is. 
wanting to complete the semblance of a Druid’s grove 
beneath the slopes of the hill of sacrifice. 





WOODCRAFT IN THE WEALD. 

HE Weald—that is to say, the range of forest-country- 
lying between the South Downs and the North Downs, 

and reaching from Tunbridge Wells on the east to Hasle- 
mere on the west—is often spoken of as the Kingdom of the 
Oak. And the name is much more than a literary phrase, 
The more one enters into the life and history of the district, 
the more one realises that its oak-trees are not only—though 
that is much—an invaluable factor in the beauty of its wood- 
land scenery, but alsu the royal protectors of the rights of 
that beauty to endure. The oak-crop of the Weald continues 
to be a source of wealth to the district in these days of 
agricultural depression, and though the timber-trade has not 
escaped the “ups and downs,” with a preponderance of 
“ downs,” which have been felt by all trades during the last 
thirty years, there is little fear of the “Sussex weed” not 
holding its own in the market against the cheaper and more 
rapidly grown article imported from abroad; for the Sussex 
oak, as the world is beginning to find out, makes up for its. 
slower growth by having more heart, and consequently more 
lasting power. It is good to know this, because it is, of 
course, a point in the economical prospects of the country. 
But in this beautiful Spring weather, the wanderer in the 
Weald must be forgiven if he is tempted chiefly to give thanks. 
for the persistence of the oak-crop and the profitableness of 
the timber trade and the minor woodland industries that 
develop round it, because they are in a manner guarantees 
for the preservation of one of the most picturesque tracts of 
English scenery within easy access of the Londoner. Not 
only do the old Tudor houses of this country owe much of 
their beauty and all their durability to the toughness of the 
beams of native oak embedded in their structure; not only is 
the actual work of felling and flawing the timber exceedingly 
picturesque ; but the clearing of the woods acts as a recurring 
stimulus to the growth of the wild-flowers. As the natives 
know well, the coppice where the oaks were felled last May is the 
place where we may confidently count this spring on finding 
the finest primroses and dog-violets and the richest crop 
of “lady’s smock,” as they call the lilac cuckoo-flower in these 
parts—where it flourishes with extraordinary vigour and ip 
such quantities that it colours whole acres with its bright 
and delicate mauve. The recently cleared coppice is a g4¥ 
flower-garden for a year or two; but by degrees, and not slow 
degrees, the underwood springs up, and, instead of an easy 
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in nd, we have a thicket of blackthorn, hazel, ash, 
hoon ana spindle-wood, among which the oak seedlings 
ghoot up, safe from the axe till another century shall have 
assed over their heads. But the coloured scene will only 
have shifted, and other coppices will be bright with lady’s 
gmock and primroses, while this one grows thicker and taller, 
ill, in a dozen years or so, it is worth cutting for the profit of 
its underwood. Timber-felling hardly ever begins in the 
Weald till the latter end of April; but “copsing,” or the 
entting of the underwood, goes on from November to mid- 
April, and copsing is a delightfully picturesque occupation as 
well as a craft requiring not a little skill and experience. 
Some knowledge of trees is required in order to know and 
pare the oak seedlings in the covert, Moreover, there goes 
method to the actual cutting. Where the wood is severed 
with a clean sharp stroke it shoots again quickly and strongly; 
but where a workman has hacked the stems and left them 
cagged, the wet gets into the wood and rots the stool. 


Different branches of woodcraft are practised in different 
parts of the district. On the Kent side the ash and hazel 
saplings are cut into hop-poles, Towards Haslemere they make 
mop handles, broomsticks, and hurdles ; and, pretty nearly all 
over the district, the tramp cuts skewers from the spindle- 
wood to sell to the London butchers. But here, in the heart 
of the Weald, the most characteristic minor branch of wood- 
craft is that known as “hoop-shaving.” And a group of 
workmen engaged in this industry, seen as we saw them 
on an early day in April, when the thickets were all in 
flower, and the slopes of the gylls enamelled (as the French 
word-painters say) with primroses and dog-violets and blue 
and white periwinkles, made a scene of human labour so 
entirely in harmony with its natural setting, that one gave 
involuntary thanks for the providential dispensation which 
makes it improbable that our civilisation will ever be quite 
independent of the woodman’s craft. Flashing white in the 
sunshine, were the long bundles of shaved pcles, propped 
against the surrounding trees. All about upon the ground 
jay the rough faggots of newly cut wood. And in the middle 
of the clearing were set up the “breaks” upon which the 
hoop-shaver works. The “break” itself is a picturesque 
object, which may be roughly described as a wooden vice very 
simply constructed, and propped slantwise with stakes stuck 
into the ground so as to stand about 6ft. high. A hinge 
worked by a noose and pulley of flexible hazel-twigs allows a 
certain amount of play to one end of the narrow board upon 
which the split poles are laid to be shaved, and the other end of 
this board is left free to be propped against the chest of the 
woodman, who generally protects himself and his garments 
from injury by wearing a leather belt broad enough to serve 
as a waistcoat. He cannot hold the board with his hands, 
because both hands are required to wield the two-handled 
“hoop-shave” with which he strips the bark from the wood. 
He selects a pole from the faggots lying about, splits it with 
an axe, then lays it on the board and passes the shave rapidly 
along it, throws it away and takes another, carrying on his 
work with great rapidity, and also with a stolidity which is as 
much a local characteristic as the sturdiness of the native oak. 
Hoops are wanted in many trades and for a great variety of 
purposes—by wine-growers and tea-growers, by butter and 
oyster merchants, in cement and lime factories — and 
they have to be cut and packed according to a graduated 
seale of exactly calculated lengths, ranging from 2} ft. to 
14ft. Of the shortest, a great number are sent to India to 
bind tea-casks; and of the longest, many were, once upon 
a time, used as trellis to train vines on in the vineyards of 
France. But wire is rapidly taking the place of wood for tbis 
purpose; moreover, during the last six years the French wood- 
landers and their wives and children have taken to cutting 
and shaving their own hoops, with the result not only 
of a lessened demand for Sussex hoops among the 
French vine-growers, but of an invasion of the English 
markets by French hoops. The underwoods grow more 
rapidly in France than in England, and this natural cir- 
cumstance, working with others, makes it possible for 
the French hoop-shaver to turn out his work at a less 
cost than the English woodman can—and so, for a time at any 
rate, the English trade is suffering by foreign competition. 
The cheaper French hoops serve as well as the English ones 
for many purposes; but the English underwood, like the 
English oak, makes up for its slower growth by tougher 





quality, and there remain certain uses for which it is pres 
ferred. So we may hope that the hoop-shaver of the Weald 
is not doomed to disappear in the course of progress. 

“ Copsing ” begins in November and goes on till the middle 
of April. It is now drawing to an end and the timber-felling 
is about to begin. Those who like to keep count of the 
occupations of the countryman, side by side with a chronicle 
of opening leaves and flowers, may remember that the under- 
wood is cut in November, when the woods are bare and the 
sap is not flowing; that hoop-shaving goes on through all 
the winter months, and finishes when the blackthorn, the 
primrose, the dog-violet, and the lady’s smock are in flower; 
that the timber begins to fall as the cowslip and the blue- 
bell are coming into bloom; and, inasmuch as it is necessary 
to flaw the wood before the flow of the sap has been 
arrested, the whole work of felling and flawing has to be got 
through in a very few weeks, and is generally over by the 
middle of May, when the standing oaks are in leaf, and the 
hawthorn, the lilac, and the laburnum are in blossom. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—f—— — 
OBJECTIONS TO A PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL 
TRIBUNAL ANSWERED. 


[To tus Epiror or THE “ SrectTator,”] 


Sir,—In a “ News of the Week” paragraph, appearing in the 
Spectator of April 11th, you referred to the fact that the 
American, Irish, and English Cardinals “have joined in an 
appeal on behalf of a permanent tribunal of arbitration to 
decide disputes among the English-speaking races without 
war.” You express a doubt, however, “ whether an absolute 
engagement to abide by the judgment of any fixed tribunal 
would answer that purpose.” You ask, for instance, whether 
the English people could entertain a proposal to refer tosuch 
a tribunal a quarrel with Ireland, when a rebellion had led to 
civil war. 

It is, perhaps, not a fair objection to the creation of a 
new institution to suggest a case wherein it would fail, 
if its creators had never contemplated a case of the 
kind, but others of a quite different sort. The pro- 
posed Court of Arbitration has for its general object 
the settlement of definite points of difference arising 
between two States, previous to the outbreak of war, 
and with a view of preventing it. In the case you 
suggest war would already have commenced, and inter 
arma silent leges. The same reply is applicable to the 
similar case which you put,—the conflict between the Northern 
and Southern States. Moreover, as you admit, both these are 
instances of civil war, which is not the kind of conflict which 
an International Court is intended to prevent. In the next 
place, you “do not think it possible that one and the same 
tribunal could always answer the purpose” in view. My best 
reply will be to describe some provisions of the actual project 
now before the Governments of the world, as submitted by 
the “Inter-Parliamentary Union ” after long preliminary con- 
sideration and discussion. That remarkable body, comprising 
fifteen hundred Members of fourteen Parliaments, held its 
sixth annual conference last year, and adopted a scheme for 
a permanent Court of International Arbitration. 

I select from its Articles the following provisions. Any 
number of States may enter into an agreement tv create such 
a Court, and each of them shall appoint two members, who 
will sit for five years. In the event of a dispute arising 
between two or more of the contracting or adhering States 
they will decide whether they will refer it to the Court. In 
the case of only one litigant applying for its decision, and in 
the case of neither doing so, the President of the Court will 
nominate certain of its members to constitute a tribunal 
which sball pronounce a preliminary decision. Throughout 
this and other projects a special tribunal is, in each case, 
appointed by the larger body or High Court. 

May I express the hope that the difficulties which you have 
frequently stated in reply to those who advocate this great 
reform may be removed by the project now under considera- 
tion? I am sure that very many readers of the Spectator 
would find deep satisfaction if such were the case——I am, 
Sir, &, 


40 Outer Temple. Hopason Pratt, 
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“THE CHILDREN OF THE STATE.” 


(To tue Eprror or THE “ SpectTator.”] 


S1r,—The account, in the Spectator of April 11th, of the 
prevalence of ophthalmia in several of the Metropolitan 


pauper-schools is deplorable, the more so as probably all 
that is wanted to successfully overcome the disease is a more 
nutritious and varied dietary. Ina workhouse I know well 
ophthalmia was constant and almost universal, some of the 
children even losing their sight, until, at the suggestion of an 
enlightened Guardian, a better dietary was established, and 
the children especially given more good milk, and treacle 
with their bread. Since then it has entirely ceased. An 
easier and surer remedy than “a separate hospital costing 
£20,000.” Trusting that this recorded experience may prove 
useful in places where the malady prevails,—I am, Sir, &., 


CAROLINE Fox. 
Shute Leigh, Wellington, Somerset, April 19th. 





MIDDLESEX BIRDS: BIRD-NESTING BOYS 
BEWARE! 


[To tHe Envitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 


S1r,—So insufficient is our legislative protection of bird life 
that too much publicity cannot be given to any improvement 
that may be enacted. In this connection the new order made 
by the Home Secretary is something to be thankfal for, and 
I ask your kind indulgence to state it. Briefly, the taking or 
destroying of the eggs of the following wild-birds is pro- 
hibited within the county of Middlesex :—Nightingale, gold- 
finch, lark, nightjar, woodpeckers, kingfisher, cuckoo, owls, 
kestrel, buzzard, honey-buzzard, merlin, hobby, osprey, wry- 
neck, swallow, martins (two), swift, bearded-tit, shrikes, 
magpie, wheatear, stonechat, whinchat, redstart, flycatchers, 
sedge-warblers, reed-warbler, blackcap, garden-warbler, wood- 
warbler, willow-warbler, chiffchaff, whitethroat, lesser white- 
throat, long-tailed tit, nuthatch, wren, golden-crested wren, 
wagtails (four), hawfincb, linnet, buntings (three), starling, 
landrail or corncrake, and coot.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bellgarth, Hendon, April 18th. JOSEPH COLLINSON, 





THE ALLEGED BORDEAUX ATROCITY. 
[To THE EpiroR or THE “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—No one can regret more than I do myself the publica- 
tion of the exaggeration as to the leech-swamps at Bordeaux. 
I thank Mr. Colam sincerely for his letter, and I can truly 
say that I should be “‘incapable” of even wishing to excite 
the horror of animal-lovers by detailing cruelties which are 
non-existent. There are quite enough real cruelties without 
needing to invent them. But, unfortunately, every one can- 
not be made to understand this, amongst others my in- 
formants, who make categorical statements. The Society’s 
action in this matter shows once more the value of the old 
adage that only “seeing is believing.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Walton-on-Thames, April 29th. Mavupe Happen. 





THE GAUCHOS AND THE OSTRICH. 
{To tHE Epitor oF THE ‘‘SPEctaToR,”] 
Si1r,—In your review on Mr. Spears’s book, “The Gold. Dig- 
gings of Cape Horn,” in the Spectator of April 25th, I see 
that it is asserted that the Gauchos call ostrich-hunting “the 
wild mirth of the desert.” This is not so. The phrase is 
generally used by them in reference to the ostrich itself. 
Applied to the bird, it is a beautiful and wild simile. 
Applied to the chase, it is only worthy of a “sheep-man” 
of Gallegas, as described by Mr. Spears.—I am, Sir, &., 
R. B. CuNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
Gartmore, Stirling, N.B., April 28th. 





A BIRD-STORY. 
[To tHE Epitor or 1HE ‘* SpEcTaToR.”’] 
S1r,—I should very much like to know whether any of your 
readers have witnessed episodes similar to the following. 
While driving yesterday from Cobham to Esher Station, 
my attention was arrested by a scufiling in a tree at the 
roadside, caused, as I then saw, by a equirrel and either a 


bird rose a few feet into the air, and then alighted on another 
bough of the same tree, still pursued by the squirrel, who was 
the apparent aggressor. A renewed momentary scrimmage 
ensued, and the bird again retired, this time alighting Upon 
the extremity of one of the upper branches, followed hot} 
as before by the squirrel. The necessity for catching a train 
prevented my staying to see the matter out; but my last 
glimpse of the pair showed the bird hovering with dang] 
legs just out of the squirrel’s reach, the latter sitting erect 
with outstretched head in a menacing attitude —I am, Sir, 


&e., LL. 8, 
[We remember jast such combats in the world of leaves 


and branches. Probably the squirrel had been caught trying 
to steal eggs.—Ep. Spectator ] 








POETRY. 


SONG. 
APRIL, April, 
Laugh thy girlish laughter 
Then, the moment after, 
Weep thy girlish tears! 
April, that mine ears 

Like a lover greetest, 

If I tell thee, sweetest, 

All my hopes and fears, 
April, April, 

Laugh thy golden laughter, 
But, the moment after, 
Weep thy golden tears ! 


WILLIAM Watson, 


. 








ART. 
ee 
THE NEW GALLERY. 


THE charge often brought against the New Gallery that it is 
only the Academy on a small scale, is no doubt partly true, 
Bat the hanging here is more intelligently done, and great 
relief is derived from the walls not being so crowded with 
pictures. The isolation got by some wall being left between 
the frames makes the conditions of an exhibition less 
trying to the works than at more crowded galleries. It 
seems as if the desire to give a silent lesson in paint- 
ing had made those responsible for the arrangement of 
the North Gallery hang the two portraits of ladies im 
white satin as a pair. Both are full length, both are 
standing up facing one another. Mr. Llewellyn’s lady 
(No. 237) is painted with great care,—the imitation of the 
textures is skilfully done, the drawing is good, and the 
colour not unpleasing. Bat the great difference between this 
picture and its rival by Mr. Sargent (No. 240) consists in the 
fact that the latter lives and moves, and the former 
does not. The sash in Mr. Llewellyn’s picture has been 
arranged with the utmost care, and each fold studied 
aud properly placed. Mr. Sargent’s sash has been tied and 
left; the work of the hand is seen in the folds. Living 
fingers, it is felt, made them take their shape. The 
dress, too, in the one has been worried and arranged into its 
place from the outside, in the other it has assumed its shape 
because the wearer’s movements have made it go into these 
folds. The same may be said of the hands and arms. Mr. 
Llewellyn’s are well drawn, but they seem dead compared with 
those in the other picture. The expression and character Mr: 
Sargent has put into the right hand especially is truly 
wonderful, What is the reason, it may be asked, why one 
painted canvas lives and another does not? In the present 
case it seems to be that every touch of Mr. Sargent’s brash 
interested him. There is no covering over of surfaces for the 
sake of getting them covered. Seeing the subject truly and 
realising its character was more important to him than the 
mere application of the paint to the canvas. 

There is nothing of much importance in the region of pare 
landscape this year, but among the landscapes with figures 
Mr. E. Stott’s The Old Gate (No. 49) takes a very high place. 
Whether it is considered as a study of evening sunlight or a8 





rook or a crow at close quarters, After the first brush the 





a representation of children, it is equally beautiful. A bey in 
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ite j nm a white horse—the first of a group— 
pone age nine a gate. Behind some farm buildings 
stand out against the sky. On the right a little girl holds 
open the gate, upon which a child is sitting. This second 
little girl has on a blue pinafore, making the culmination of 
the cool colours in the picture. Above the heads of the 
children the sun strikes through some branches of a near tree. 
It is difficult to give any just impression in words of the 
exquisite qualities of colour and subtle arrangements of tone 
of this charming picture. No other painter in this gallery 
has arrested living light in the way Mr. Stott has, 


Mr. Watts has sent four pictures here. arth (No. 67) 
shows that power of treating figures in a great elemental 
style which Mr. Watts alone possesses. This figure, holding 
masses of fruit in her hands, seems the incarnation of the 
spirit of productiveness. The broad massive chest, the 
abundance of red hair and strong glowing colour, all make 
us feel the unending vitality of the universal mother. Besides 
the two pictures of Adam and Eve Mr. Watts has sent a 
small variation of the well-known Time, Death, and Judgment 
(No. 79). Judgment with the sword is hardly so splendid a 
figure as the one whose outstretched arm holds the balance 
in the large picture at South Kensington. If Mrs. Swynner- 
ton’s picture of Hebe (No. 101) has not the rare grace and 
beauty of her work last year, it is nevertheless a painting of 
very great strength, and has magnificent qualities of colour. 
There is something very satisfying in this picture of a robust 
girl’s head against a background of leaves, holding in her hand 
acopper jug. The colour can only be described as saturated, 
though perfectly harmonious. The influence of Mrs. Swynner- 
ton is strongly marked in Miss Martin’s Dulcamara (No. 119). 
The aim here again has been to get great force of colour, and it 
is attained in no small measure. Deep blue and green are the 
principal colours, which contrast finely with the vivid flesh- 
tones and the red of the “bitter-sweet” apples the figure 
holds in her hands. It isa pity that these hands are not as 
well drawn as the face. They betray much labour, bat the 
fingers do not seem made for one another, and are rather 
incoherent. The work is no doubt that of a disciple of Mrs. 
Swynnerton, who has caught many of the good qualities of 
her mistress. The head and neck show that Ghirlandajo has 
not been forgotten. If originality is added to the gifts she 
already possesses, Miss Martin should do fine things. The 
Shepherd’s Pool (No. 175), by Mr. Wetherbee, is a pastoral of 
real beauty. A long stretch of grass, with rocks rising 
from it, is seen. The stems of big trees in shadow go out 
of the picture against the sky, while nearer some long, 
graceful birch-stems catching the sunlight are relieved 
against them. By a pool in the foreground some boys 
are bathing. The composition is beautifully arranged, 
and it only wants deeper infusion of that idyllic grace, 
the secret of which Corot so well knew, also a rather 
less metallic colouring, to make the picture one of a very high 
order. In his other picture here of the Youth and Sea- 
Maiden (No. 218), this painter has shown a youth standing 
against the sky on a rock just emerging from a biue sea. A 
sea-maid coming out of the water is looking up at him. 
The picture is circular and well composed; the lines of the 
two figures join harmoniously with the rocks and waves. The 
painting of the flesh is a little restless, and the subject seems 
to demand a broader treatment in the painting. But the 
picture deserves the place of honour it holds in the centre of 
the wall. Of Miss Flora Reid’s pictures, Her First Lesson 
(No. 202) is the most attractive. The subject is a vegetable- 
stall ina Dutch market-place, where an old woman is teach- 
ing alittle child to read. The head of the old woman is quite 
beantiful; the tenderness of the expression and clear direct- 
ness of the painting are alikeadmirable. Fresh, cool daylight 
is rendered with incomparable skill, and the vegetables and 
details of the stall, including the green umbrella, are delight- 
ful. Miss Reid can make a cabbage a thing of beauty, and at 
the same time make it keep its unobtrusive place in the pic- 
ture. The ardent admirers of Sir E. Burne-Jones will no 
doubt be pleased by his Aurora (No. 140), though the figureis 
open to the criticism of its being strained almost to affecta- 
tion. In conclusion, we must note the very large number of 
pictures which owe their origin to Preraphaelite art. The 
greater number are not of any imaginative force. 


H. §. 











BOOKS. 


——@——. 


CASTELAR.* 

WE in England know more of the public men of foreign 
countries than the inhabitants of any foreign country know 
of ours. Yet we know exceedingly little, and no honest 
attempt to enlighten us should come amiss. Such an attempt 
is being made in the series of which this little book is the last 
issued volume. And it is itself quite an honest attempt to 
enlighten us, though in some respects not a very successful 
one. Considered as a very brief sketch of Spanish history 
during the present centary, it has a good deal of merit; but 
as an account of Don Emilio Castelar it leaves a great deal 
to be desired. The author's judgments of most of the men 
who have played a part in the troubled life of the Peninsula 
in our own times—Espartero, Narvaez, O’Donnell, Prim, and 
others—seem to us pretty correct; but in treating of Castelar 
he has made the mistake of writing about a man whom he did 
not much like or much admire. “On ne doit jamais écrire,” 
says Renan, “que de ce qu’on aime.” 

The rabies Boswelliana is bad enough, but the rabies 
Purcelliana—shall we call itP—is a good deal worse. Mr. 
Hannay is not so terribly candid a friend to his hero as Mr. 
Parcell is to the great ecclesiastic over whose ashes he has 
poured such turbid streams; but he ought to have loved him 
better if he was to do him justice as a biographer. His 
imperfect sympathy with his subject has led him into a fatal 
error. COastelar rose from nothing to be the Dictator of 
Spain at the age of forty-one without any outside help. He 
had neither rank, nor wealth, nor protection, nor unscrupulous 
daring, nor any one of the things which take a man to the 
front in dangerous times, with one single exception, —a 
marvellous gift of eloquence. If it is to be made clear to the 
reader how this man was different from other men, it is 
absolutely necessary to show what his oratory was like. 
This can be done in two ways. The most effective is the 
one which was followed by the first Lord Lytton when he 
wrote his wonderful and all-too-little-known description of 
O’Connell :— 

“ Once to my sight the giant thus was given, 

Wall’d by wide air, and roof’d by boundless heaven ; 

Beneath his feet the human ocean lay, 

And wave on wave flow’d into space away. 

Methought no clarion could have sent its sound 

Even to the centre of the hosts around ; 

And, as I thought, rose the sonorous swell, 

As from some church-tower swings the silvery bell. 

Aloft and clear, from airy tide to tide 

It glided, easy as a bird may glide; 

To the last verge of that vast audience sent, 

It play’d with each wild passion as it went ; 

Now stirr’d the uproar, now the murmur still’d, 

And sobs or laughter answer’d as it will’d. 

Then did I know what spells of infinite choice, 

To rouse or lull, has the sweet human voice; 

Then did I seem to seize the sudden clue 

To the grand troublous Life Antique—to view 

Under the rock-stand of Demosthenes, 

Mutable Athens heave her noisy seas.” 
No one who reads that can fail to understand how it was that 
the great tribune of Catholic emancipation obtained his 
ascendency over his countrymen. Few, however, have the 
gifts of the first Lord Lytton, who wrote the best criticism of 
the great English orators which our language possesses, and 
to whom even a strong political opponent could not deny, as 
he listened to his speeches against reform in 1859 and 1860, 
the praise of being a great orator himself. That he assuredly 
was, although he failed quite ludicrously in one of the 
highest graces of an orator, for his gestures were those of a 
goat in delirium. 

If you cannot describe an orator as Lord Lytton has done, 
the next best thing is to quote numerous passages from his 
speeches. The author of this little work does not tell us that 
he ever heard Castelar make one of his orations, while he 
quotes only three fragments from them, and that for the 
purpose of commenting, not very happily, on their faults. 
The result of this strange method is that the reader is left 
with the impression that for once an effect has taken place 
without a cause. Since Parliamentary government began in 
Spain, she has been fortunate (or shall we say unfortunate P) 





* Don Emilio Castelar, By David Hannay. “Public Men of To-day.” London: 
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in possessing a long line of most admirable Parliamentary 
speakers of very different views. Lopez, Alcala Galiano, 
Olozaga, and Donoso Cortes were all very great in their 
different ways. Oratory was accordingly no new power in 
Spain. How, then, was it that an utterly unknown and 
unbefriended youth was hailed at two-and-twenty as a sort of 
magician, and kept up the reputation he had acquired for 
nineteen years, until he became one of the great names of 
contemporary Europe? Mr. Hannay dislikes—a sober-minded 
Briton instinctively does—the redundant, excessively orna- 
mented style of Castelar. But the question which the reader 
wants to have answered is not what Mr. Hannay rightly or 
wrongly thinks, but what it was which so bewitched many 
millions of men. When we have read all that he is pleased 
to say, Castelar still remains a hopeless puzzle. The life of 
that eminent personage divides itself into two halves. During 
the first half he was mainly an orator; during the second 
he was, and is, an orator and a statesman. 

First, then, as to his oratory. It would be idle to attempt 
in our space to give many examples of it. Mr. Hannay takes 
all his examples from a couple of papers published some 
seventeen years ago in a book called Miscellanies: Political 
and Literary, by Sir M. Grant Duff, to which we have 
referred, and which appear to contain a sufficient number 
of extracts from Castelar to enable the reader to form 
his own opinion. We have counted ninety-nine. To 
us it seems that the great Spaniard often lets words and 
ideas manage themselves in a very wild way. He is excessive, 
gorgeous, does not stop to ask himself how all this will look 
to plain men in their counting-houses or shops. What is 
that, however, but to say that he is essentially and above all 
things an orator? Even in his books he writes as if he had 
an audience before him,—an audience from which he receives 
almost as much as he gives. It may not be a wise plan to 
turn men who are born to be orators into rulers of the State; 
but is it a Spanish weakness only? We think we have heard 
of it in some other lands. Tried by the only two tests worth 
applying to oratory, Castelar, from the first moment when as 
a boy he sprang to his feet in the Teatro del Oriente, and 
became famous in an hour, has produced enormous effects at 
the moment of speaking, and has uttered more phrases which, 
once read, stick to the memory than any orator who has lived 
in our times. Eloquence is always apt to run into exaggera- 
tion; but are we to prefer to the pulpit-orator who throws the 
neighbourhood into a frenzy of admiring enthusiasm the dull, 
though no doubt excellent person, who, sent to take his place, 
soon preaches to empty benches, and says very complacently : 
“Je remis toutes choses dans l’ordre”? Castelar is un- 
doubtedly far too much in the habit of paying his pound 
sterling in coppers, though often the coppers are gilded to 
look like doubloons; but to say, as Mr. Hannay does, after 
quoting two passages, one of which is really eloquent, that 
“Many men, many women, many children could surely write 
passages like these by the hour, if they had the good fortune 
to possess Maunder’s Treasury, and were endowed by Nature 
with indifference to the discredit of redundancy and impro- 
priety in the use of images,” is to indulge in that kind of 
criticism which makes the reader throw down the book, saying 
“Cela dispense de la parodie!” 

As to his statesmanship Castelar came to it by a very 
strange road. If he had been an Englishman and had got 
into the House of Commons at two-and-twenty, he would, in 
the natural order of things, have become an Under-Secretary 
in about ten years, and would, when brought into contact 
with the hard realities of business, have been gradually 
weaned from some of his illusions, and cheated of many of his 
hopes. By a strange combination of accidents what happened 
to him was very different. He was transferred at a bound 
from the Professor’s chair, from the tribune and the platform, 
to the foremost places of the State, and very soon to the 
highest place of all, The first thing he tried was honestly to 
carry into effect the principles which he advocated; but he 
soon found that some of those principles would not work in 
practice. We English find it difficult to understand that any 
sane Earopean should be a Republican other than a Re- 
publican of despair,—a Republican who says :—“ Well, bad as 
a Republic may be, it is the least of several evils amongst 
which I must choose.” But then in Eaogland the monarchy 
has not for a number of generations devoted itself, as if of set 
purpose, to make monarchy ridiculous; and we Englishmen, 





LS 
thank Heaven, had not to wait for the French Revolution to 
get our first ideas of liberty. That was the unhappy lot of 
Spain. It was very difficult for a Spaniard born in 1832, 
who cared for public affairs at all, to be anything but a 
clerical or a military absolutist on the one hand, or a 
strong Liberal on the other. And if he was a strong 
Liberal, it depended more upon chance than anything 
else whether he was to be a Progresista or a Republican 
The chances which made Castelar a Republican were, first, 
being born in the revolutionary atmosphere of Cadiz, ant 
secondly, a too exclusive reading of French books. When 
however, he found that some of his ideas would not work, 
what did he do? He frankly said so, knowing well that by 
saying so he was absolutely ruining his own career. We know 
something in England about great statesmen throwing over 
their most cherished opinions when a personal or party 
advantage was to be gained, but we are less familiar with 
the kind of man who says, as Castelar did say:—“I am 
quite indifferent to what people may think abont my 
consistency. My duty is not to prove that I was right, but 
to save Spain.” He had but to hold up his finger to remain 
at the head of the State. General Pavia would have backed 
him to the uttermost if he had sent the idiot Cortes about itg 
business, and remained to govern supported by the military, 
who would have kept down the mob of the large towns; while 
the immense majority of Spaniards would have said he did 
quite right, and have acquiesced in his indefinitely continued 
Dictatorship. He preferred, however, the tranquillity of his 
own conscience, and retired from the political game. For 
more than twenty years he has occupied the position of a sort 
of amicus curiez. The attitude which he now takes is this, 
He says in substance to all who will listen to his advice :— 
‘I myself believe that a Republic is the best form of Govern. 
ment; but during a long life of struggle, we Spaniards have 
got everything that a Republic could give us, save the name 
only. The Government under which we live is a crowned 
democracy. Looking back at the things which I asked for 
when I began my political career, I see that almost everything 
I then wished for has been attained. We have an excellent 
Government. The Queen-Regent rules with about as light a 
hand as we could wish any one to rule with. I can’t serve her 
as a Minister. My doing so would be misunderstood. I have 
my past behind me. But you, who are younger and are not 
bound by your past, you, my friends, can’t do better.’ Here 
is the advice which years ago, but after his Dictatorial experi- 
ences, he gave to the Italian Radicals at a great banquet 
organised in his honour at Rome :— 

“If a principle, however progressive it may appear, can com- 

promise all that you have acquired, do not propose it and do not 
set it forth. Content yourselves with preparing it for the future. 
You, who are by nature inclined to synthesis, do not fall into 
the error of errors—the error of looking only to liberty, and caring 
nothing for authority ; the error of looking only to progress, and 
caring nothing for stability ; the error of looking only at the 
future, when every movement has in it the past, the future, and 
the present. The ideal should be formulated, sustained, diffused 
every day with unequalled constancy, because it is the promise 
of the renovations necessary in human societies, But in order 
to give it a fair trial never forget that every idea contains a 
logical series of ideas, and that every great work grows with 
the same slowness with which grow those natural objects which 
last the longest.” 
When a man with such a past behind him talks to sucha 
company in such a tone we need not ask whether his theo- 
retical preference is for a Republic or a monarchy. His 
language is that of the best and wisest kind of Liberal. 


In conclusion we would say that the time has happily not 
yet come for writing Castelar’s life. His enemies, if urged to 
purchase his latest speeches, may still say what Lord Beacons- 
field did say to his bookseller when it was suggested that he 
should purchase those of Mr. Bright: “Thank you. No. I 
would buy them if they were complete.” He has still, we 
trust, many a wise Word to say before he passes from this 
world; and when his Life is seriously undertaken we hope 
that his biographer will make it clear how many evil things 
there were in the Spain of 1854, in the doing away of which 
he had a right to say “Pars magna fui;” and how well he 
has combated the twin demons of militarism and Socialism,— 
the two gravest evils which now menace the civilisation of 
Europe. 
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TWO NOTABLE POETS.* 

1 these poets rather notable than distinguished 
while it is impossible to doubt that both of them 
emarkable faculty for verse, neither of them 
carries away the reader in their present performances with the 
gense of true power. Mr. Phillips is, we think, as yet little 
known in English literature, while Mr. Bridges is well known 
and has earned a good deal of genuine appreciation. But of 
these two evidently studied efforts,—for both of them seem to 
suggest a good deal of original conception and elaborate exe- 
cution,—we are certainly more impressed by the former in 
spite of its sin gularly dreamy and though elaborate, yet elabo- 
rately incoherent, character. On the title-page Mr. Phillips 
says nothing to suggest that his poem is the product of a 
rather fantastic than considerate imagination, but on the 
first page of his poem he speaks of it as a “ Phantasy,” which 
it certainly is. It has a dreamlike unity of incoherence. It 
takes our Lord into the Greek Hades, and yet is very 
reverently written. It confronts him with Persephone 
with Agamemnon and Tantalus and Ixion, and especially 
with Prometheus, and appears on the the whole to assign 
to Prometheus a greater power of apprehending the ulti- 
mate destiny of man than to Christ himself, though it is 
Christ and not Prometheus whose presence in Hades appears 
to inspire that world of disembodied spirits with the yearning 
hope of a brighter future, in fact with the sense of a new 
spring of life. Mr. Phillips’s view of Christ is the view 
of a dreamer whose head has been filled with the human 
beauty and wonder of the great sacrifice for man, but 
whose sleeping imagination has lost its hold of the power 
which the Saviour exerted to fulfil the hopes which the 
beauty of his life inspired in all who gazed upon him. The 
poet realises in his dream, as it were, the singular attractive- 
ness of this great redeeming love, but sinks back in a sort of 
helpless impotence when he considers the magnitude of the 
task which this mighty homo desideriorum, this marvel of all 
but hopeless aspiration, has attempted. There is, of course, 
something exactly like the incoherence of a dream in con- 
fronting our Lord with a crowd of mythical figures rather 
than with historic persons. If the Hades of the Greeks 
had but dreamt of such a figure as the Son of Man it 
would hardly have been inspired by any sense of power at 
all. But to bring him in his real humanity to visit a 
host of mere shadows of the imagination, was indeed the 
kind of “ phantasy” which only a dream could create. Still, 
it is a worderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost 
every line, though Christ himself never utters a word through- 
out the poem, but only brings his sad countenance and bleed- 
ing brow and torn hands into that imaginary world of half- 
conceived and chaotic gloom. The following will give our 
readers some conception of this strange poem. It is, we sup- 
pose, the sort of language in which the dreamer imagined 
that Virgil might have addressed our Lord. Indeed, Virgil 
is the single historic figure whom the powerless redeemer, as the 
poet’s mind represented him, is supposed to find in Hades :— 
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“ But in his path a lonely spirit stood ; 
A Roman, he who from a greater Greek 
Borrowed as beautifully as the moon 
The fire of the sun: fresh come he was, and still 
Deaf with the sound of Rome: forward he came 
Softly ; a human tear had not yet dried. 
‘Whither,’ he said, ‘O whither dost thou lead 
In such a calm all these embattled dead ? 
Almost I could begin to sing again, 
To see these nations burning run through Hell, 
Magnificently anguished, by the grave 
Untired ; and this last march against the Powers. 
Who would more gladly follow thee than I? 
But over me the human trouble comes. 
Dear gladiator pitted against Fate, 
I fear for thee: around thee is the scent 
Of over-beautiful, quick-fading things, 
The pang, the gap, the briefness, all the dew, 
Tremble, and suddenness of earth: I must 
Remember young men dead in their hot bloom, 
The sweetness of the world edged like a sword, 
The melancholy knocking of those waves, 
The deep unhappiness of winds, the light 
That comes on things we never more shall see. 
Yet I am thrilled: thou seemest like the bourne 
Of all our music, of the hinting night, 





* (1.) Christ in Hades, and other Poems. London: 
Elkin Mathews.—(2.) Ode for the Bicentenary Commemoration of Henry 
Purcell, with other Poems anda Preface on the Musical Setting of Poetry. By 


Robert Bridges, London: Elkin Mathews, 


By Stephen Phillips, 


Of souls under the moonlight opening.’ 

Now after speaking, he bowed down his head, 

Faltered, and shed wet tears in the vain place. 

And Christ half-turned, and with grave, open eyes, 

Looked on him: but behind there was a sound 

Of vast impatience, and the murmurous chafe 

Of captains sick for war; and poets shone 

All dreaming bright, and fiery prophets, seized 

With gladness, boded splendid things ; and scarred 

Heroes, as desperate men, that see no path, 

Yet follow a riddled memorable flag, 

Pressed close upon that leader world-engraved.” 
For the rest, as we have said, the figures our Lord finds in 
Hades are mythical figures. Here is Prometheus who is 
supposed to assure the Son of God that his advent to Hades 
is premature, though the time may yet come when he will give 
more help than he can then :— 

“<Stay, mighty dreamer, though thou comest on 

Attracting all the dead, to thy deep charm 

Resigned and bright; yet stay, and look on me! 

Do I not trouble thee? Dost thou not swerve 

Smelling my kindred blood on the great track ? 

Full in thy path I menace. After me 

Canst thou goon?’ The storm carried his voice 

From them, and veiled with rushing hail his face. 


‘ Thy hands are too like mine to undo these bonds, 

Brother, although the dead world follow thee, 

Deep-fascinated: love hath marred us both, 

And one yearning, as wide as is the world. 

O how thy power leaves thee at this cross! 

Prepare thee for the anguish! Thou shalt know 

Trouble so exquisite, that from this wheel 

Happy Ixion shall spare tears for thee ; 

And thou shalt envy me my shadowy crag 

And softly-feeding vulture. Thou shalt stand 

Gazing for ever on the earth, and watch 

How fast thy words incarnadine the world ! 

That I know all things is my torment; nothing, 

That ever shall befall, to me is new: 

Already I have suffered it far-off ; 

And on the mind the poor event appears 

The pale reflexion of some ancient pang. 

Yet I foresee dim comfort, and discern 

A bleak magnificence of endless hope. 

It seems that even thy woe shall have an end. 

It comes upon thee! O prepare thee; ah, 

That wailing, those young cries, this smouldering smell: 

I see the dreadful look of men unborn. 

What hast thou said, that all the air is blood? ’” 
That, no doubt, is a strange dream of a Christ in tenderness, 
but a Christ without his power, and we should augur great 
things for the young poet who had had such a dream, if the 
little pieces which follow “Christ in Hades” did not for the 
most part repeat the same characteristic of rather incoherent 
conception, which is admissible in a “ phantasy ” but not ina 
waking imagination. “The Apparition” at least is as wanting 
in any distinct unity as “ Christ in Hades” itself, and seems to 
suggest a poetic power which leaves large lacunz unfilled up. 
Of the very few lyrics which follow “Christ in Hades,” the 
two first are really lyrics, but the third and also “ The 
Apparition ” remind us of that figure of “ Adam walking across 
the stage going to be created,” of which one of William 
Taylor’s old German translations gave us a glimpse. Mr. 
Phillips, before he can gain the fame as a poet for which we 
hope that he may be destined, must show us that his 
imagination can create wholes, as well as hint impressive 
suggestions. 


Mr. Robert Bridges’ new poem is to our mind less interest- 
ing than Mr. Phillips’s, because it has much less depth of 
feeling in it, and represents a colder and more rugged tem- 
perament. He prefixes to his “‘Ode to Music” an interesting 
preface on the musical setting of poetry. He comes to the 
conclusion, and seems to support it well, that “the best 
musical treatment of passages of great beauty is not to 
declaim them, but as it were to woo them, and court them, 
and caress them, and deck them with fresh musical beauties, 
approaching them tenderly now on one side, now on another, 
and to keep a delicate reserve which shall leave their proper 
unity unmolested.” But his “Ode to Music,” though it has 
several fine descriptive passages, has many which we think 
even a great musician would find it very difficult to “ woo” or 
“caress” or “deck with fresh beauties,” for example the 
opening of the “dirge” on Purcell’s death :-— 

“Man born of desire 
Cometh out of the night, 


A wandering spark of fire 
A lonely word of eternal thought 





Echoing in chance and forgot.” 
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What does “echoing in chance” mean? Does it mean that 
the echo which even a great man finds in the hearts of his 
fellow-men is an accident? If it does, it is hardly true, and 
besides being a doubtful opinion, is very ill expressed. Yet 
it is the only meaning which we can find for the words. 
And again, what does the word “trust” mean in the follow- 
ing verse P— 


“To thee, O man, the sun his truth hath given; 
The moon hath whisper’d in love her silvery dreams ; 
Night hath unlockt the starry heaven, 
The sea the trust of his streams : 
And the rapture of woodland spring 
Is stay'd in its flying ; 
And Death cannot sting 
Its beauty undying.” 
That night has unlocked to man the starry heaven, is a simple 
truth enough, but how does the sea unlock to man the “ trust of 
his streams”? We have puzzled over this rather wilfal 
obscurity in vain. Mr. Bridges, with all his brightness, 
seems to us to delight in introducing words which are almost 
conundrums where they actually stand, into the flow of his 
thought. The “Ode to Music” has fine passages, but, as a 
whole, it is cold, an elaboration of the mind, not of the heart. 
We like much better the little poem called “ November” :— 


“The lonely season in lonely lands, when fled 
Are half the birds, and mists lie low, and the sun 
Is rarely seen, nor strayeth far from his bed; 
The short days pass unwelcomed one by one. 


Out by the ricks the mantled engine stands 
Crestfalien, deserted,—for now all hands 
Are told to the plough,—and ere it is dawn appear 
The teams following and crossing far and near, 
As hour by hour they broaden the brown bands 
Of the striped fields; and behind them firk and prance 
The heavy rooks, and daws grey-pated dance ; 
Or awhile, surmounting a crest against the sky, 
Pictured a whole team stands, or now near by 
Above the lane they shout lifting the share, 
By the trim hedgerow bloom’d with purple air ; 
Where, under the thorns, dead leaves in huddle lie 
Packed by the gales of Autumn, and in and out 
The small wrens glide 
With a happy note of cheer, 
And yellow amorets flutter above and about, 
Gay, familiar in fear. 


And now, if the night shall be cold, across the sky 
Linnets and twites, in small flocks helter-skelter, 
All the afternoon to the gardens fly, 

From thistle-pastures hurrying to gain the shelter 
Of American rhododendron or cherry-laurel : 

And here and there, near chilly setting of sun, 

In an isolated tree a congregation 

Of starlings chatter and chide, 

Thickset as summer leaves, in garrulous quarrel : 
Suddenly they hush as one,— 

The tree top springs,— 

And off, with a whirr of wings, 

They fly by the score 

To the holly-thicket, and there with myriads more 
Dispute for the roosts ; and from the unseen nation 
A babel of tongues, like running water unceasing, 
Makes live the wood, the flocking cries increasing, 
Wrangling discordantly, incessantly, 

While falls the night on them self-occupied ; 

The long dark night, that lengthens slow, 
Deepening with Winter to starve grass and tree, 
And soon to bury in snow 

The Earth, that, sleeping ‘neath her frozen stole, 
Shall dream a dream crept from the sunless pole 
Of how her end shall be.” 


That is an exquisite description of the flock of mountain 





| on those lines. 


finches settling in the garden for shelter, and yet what a | 


lumbering monster of a line is that, “ Of American rhodo- 
dendron or cherry-laurel.” 
great, to “ woo” or “caress” or “deck” that line with new 
beauties. It is like the lumbering of a traction-engine over 
new-laid stones. Why does Mr. Bridges take such delight in 
sowing his verses with these rough boulders, on which the 
reader cannot help breaking his shins? 





VENEZUELA.* 
THIs is a pleasant and readable account of the Republic of 
Venezuela, written by an American from personal knowledge. 
The old tag of every prospect pleasing and only man being 
vile is one which rises naturally to the mind when one reads 
this drama of muddle and revolution played by a lazy, ignorant, 
and effete population in the finest of climates and on 





* Venezuela: a Land where it is always Summer. By W. Eleroy Curtis, “With 
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a stage which Nature has adorned with scenes of almost 
incredible beauty and splendour. Vile is, however, too strong 
a word. The Spanish - Americans, the half - caste egroes 
the half-caste Indians, and the Zambos (men part negro. 
and part Indian) are not so much vile as lazy, indifferent 
and childish. A poor, proud, pleasure-loving, and yet 
essentially a “muddling” people, they endure or destroy 
their plundering and precarious Governments with a strange 
mixture of indifference and fanaticism. They will for years 
worship an arbitrary dictator with almost slavish adoration, 
Then suddenly comes a change of feeling, the dictator ig 
dismissed, and his statues, with their grandiloquent ingeyj 
tions, are hurled from their pedestals. Nominally the 
country is a Republic, but anything less truly Republican 
or democratic than the institutions as they exist, not on 
paper, but in practice, it is difficult to conceive. Jn 
the first place, there is always some one living in 
palace in a rough-and-ready, yet still more or less kingly, 
state, whose word is above the law as long as he re. 
mains in the palace, and until a revolutionary war hag 
upset him. Of course there are Chambers, but they count 
for very little. So much for the Government. The fabric of 
society is equally unlike what would be expected in a Republic, 
There is an upper class formed of rich men, mostly white or 
half-white, and below them is a great mass of negroes and 
Indians who never dream of challenging the rich men’s right 
to reverence and consideration. The strange comedy of blood 
and fireworks, laughter and pomposity, which the Venezuelans, 
like the rest of the Spanish-Americans, call government, is, 
as we have said, played with the most beautiful surroundings 
that the imagination of man can conceive. Directly the 
coast-line is left, and the mountains come so near that it is 
but a narrow slip, the climate is one that can only be described 
as perpetual spring. Thealtitude gives the charm of mountain 
air, the situation within the tropics prodaces almost perpetual 
sunshine, while the presence of abundant streams of water 
and of an extraordinarily rich soil—in some places a rod 
sixty feet long has been driven into the deep, black 
alluvial soil of the valleys without touching bottom— 
makes the flora exceptionally rich and varied. Anything 
will grow at all times of the year if you only take 
the trouble to water it. Add to this climate and this fertility 
that Venezuela within what are clearly her boundaries 
has abundance of gold and other minerals, and that 
her forests are extraordinarily valuable, and it seems almost 
incredible that a country which has so long been settled has 
advanced so little in the path of progress. Lord Melbourne 
said that one had only to listen to Brougham’s speeches 
and note their transcendent ability to realise “how many 
and how great must be the reasons which prevented any 
Government availing themselves of such talents.” One 
has only to consider the natural resources of Venezuela to 
realise what must be the state and condition of a people who 
have contrived to make nothing of them. 


One of the chief facts that seems to have struck Mr. Curtis 
was that no new enterprise is ever undertaken at Caracas or 
elsewhere except by Americans, Englishmen, and Germans. 
The native will not even speculate. He never buys the stock 
of a new company, but waits to see if it succeeds, If it does 
he invests. That is a good rule for maiden ladies, but a 
country could never be developed if all its capitalists acted 
Among the best things in the present 
volume are the descriptions cf social life in Caracas, the 


| capital of Venezuela, th tch ari iti 
We dely cny-attalelen, liowoves | capital of Venezuela, the sketches of the various political 


leaders, Guzman Blanco, Dr. Rojas, and President Crespo, 
and the notice of the curious throwing off of the Papal 
allegiance by General Guzman Blanco. The full story of 
this act, however, is not given, and it is difficult to make out 
exactly how things stand at the present moment. The follow- 
ing account of the way in which the blacks are treated in 
Venezuela is very interesting :— 


“ While the colour line is not entirely obliterated in Venezuela 
society, it is not so strictly drawn as in the United States, and 
the fact that a man has negro blood in his veins does not debar 
him from either social, professional, or political honours. General 
Joaquin Crespo, president of the republic, and his wife are of 
mixed Spanish and Indian blood, and she is a very intelligent and 
estimable woman by-the-way. And the amalgamation of races is 
not unusual among the lower classes. It is a common thing to 
see a white woman with an octoroon, or even a mulatto, fora 
husband, and even more common to see a white husband with # 
tinted Venus for a wife. At public balls, at the hotels, and other 
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in political, commercial, and social gatherings, 
ig ealipeosdir Bora Indian, and Negro—and the mixed 
bloods, mingle without distinction. Itisan ordinary sight to find 
black ‘and white faces side by side at the dining-tables of the 
hotels and restaurants, and in the schools and colleges the colour 
of a child makes no difference in his standing or treatment. 
Some of the most accomplished scholars in the country, some of 
the most eminent lawyers and jurists, are of negro blood; 
and in the clergy no race distinction is recognised. I have 
seen a coloured theological student—and one can always be 
detected by the long, black frock and shovel-hat he wears— 
walking arm in arm with a white comrade, and in the assignment 
of pri-s's among the parishes the bishop never thinks of race 
prejudi‘e. The present bishop is reputed to have both Indian 
and negro blood in his veins. A Sunday morning I dropped in 
upon a congregation of worshippers in one of the fashionable 
churches, and found a negro priest singing mass. I could not 
distinguish a single coloured person in the congregation, and all 
the attending acolytes were white. Some of the wealthiest 
planters in the country are full-blooded negroes, but they are not 
often found in trade. ‘This is probably because most of the 
merchants are foreigners. The natives are commonly engaged in 
agrizulture and the professions.” 
At first the British reader will be inclined to think they 
manage these things better in Caracas or La Guayra than in 
Baltimore or New Orleans. He should remember, however, 
to look at the different results obtained by the population 
which has maintained its horror of mixing the races, and so 
has been driven into holding aloof from the negroes. The 
Americans may fairly argue, “ We are what we are, and not 
what the Spanish-Americans are, in no small measure because 
we have refused to treat the negro as an equal, and to regard 
the mixture of blood as involving no stain.” 

Of course, Mr. Curtis touches on the boundary dispute, but 
not from avery instructive point of view. He assumes as beyond 
question that every one living in the disputed territory, Indian, 
negro, Spaniard, and Anglo-Saxon, would prefer English to 
Venezuelan rule; but he also assumes that England is, as 
usual, grabbing what is not hers. That we have any right to 
the territory we claim does not appear to him conceivable. 
No doubt he is quite sincere. Heis probably under the delusion 
that everything for which we cannot show uninterrupted 
possession since 1800 or so must belong to Venezuela as a 
sort of residuary legatee. That is, in effect, the Bull of 
Alexander VI. agreement. Mr. Cartis should remember, how- 
ever, that neither we nor the United States can admit its 
validity. The notion that to the heirs of Spain belong every 
inch of the continent not actually occupied by some other 
Power is ridiculous. Here is a portion of Mr. Curtis’s views 
in regard to the boundary question :— 


“We frame laws, organise police, and establish courts to defend 
the weak against the strong, and protect property from being un- 
lawfully plundered, and no honest or brave man will stand idly 
by while highway robbery is being committed upon his neigh- 
bour. The excuse for the interference of our government in the 
Samoan case was trifling compared with the reasons that exist in 
the seizure of Venezuelan territory by England, for beyond and 
outside the grounds of ordinary justice, which are sufficient, there 
are some selfish inducements that appeal to every business min 
in this country, if he would stop for a moment to study the facts 
and the situation. The United States should prevent the seizure 
of the Guiana territory and the waters of the Orinoco for the 
very reason that England has seized them. The same applies to 
France, Germany, and other commercial nations, for if they do 
not protect Venezuela now they will be compelled to pay tribute 
to England hereafter. ° 


The notion of our levying tribute is too grotesque. Can Mr. 
Cartis name any Colony whose trade is not as open to the 
rest of the world as to England ? 





SIR JOHN FRANKLIN.* 

As the author of this biography says in the course of his 
preface, there can be no fear that the exploits of Sir John 
Franklin will ever be forgotten. His name is written too 
frequently upon the map of the Arctic Ocean, and the 
memory of his strenuous endeavours, of his unconquerable 
courage, and of the splendid, though sombre, tragedy of his 
end has sunk too deeply into the hearts of Englishmen to be 
ever wholly lost. Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that the 
story of his exploits has been told and retold by other Arctic 
explorers until it has become an almost familiar tale, there is 
yet room for another narrative, which should deal more with 
the personality and character of the man himself than with 
the actual deeds that he accomplished. To quote from the 
preface again :— 

“Tt has been felt by his surviving relatives, as it was felt by 








* The Life of Sir John Franklin, By H. D. Traill, London: John Murray. 





his devoted wife and widow, that to the records, simple and 
appreciative as many of them have been, of the career of the 
explorer there needed the addition of some personal memoir of the 
man. What Franklin did may be sufficiently well known to his 
countrymen already. What he was—how kindly and affectionate, 
how modest and magnanimous, how loyal in his friendships, how 
faithful in his allegiance to duty, how deeply and unaffectedly 
religious—has never been and never could fe known to any but 
his intimates. But that knowledge ought not to be confined to 
them. The character of such men as Franklin is, in truth, as 
much a national possession as their fame and work.” 

With these words we entirely agree; and we are glad that 
the task of making that character better known to his fellow- 
countrymen has fallen into the hands of sv able a biographer 
as Mr. Traill, who has performed it not only with the literary 
skill which might naturally be expected of him, but also with 
& rare combination of sympathy and judgment, furnishing 
a portrait which is as convincing in its manifest truth as it is 
attractive and heroic. 


No small credit is also due to Mr. Traill for the success 
with which he has compressed the story of his hero’s life 
into the limits of one stout volume,—no easy feat when 
dealing with a career so full of adventure and interest. 
Franklin was barely fifteen years old when he first entered 
the Navy, and within a few short months of his joining his 
first ship, H.M.S. ‘ Pulyphemus,’ he was present at the battle 
of Copenbagen, pronounced by Nelson to be “the most 
terrible” of all the battles he had fought. From this time, 
1801, onwards till he sailed upon his last voyage, a little more 
than half-a-century ago, his life was one of constant change 
and continued action. The longest period that he ever 
passed without active employment was less than three years, 
a part of which, by the way, was occupied in wooing and 
marrying his second wife, and even this scanty season of 
leisure was regarded by himself and Lady Franklin as a 
lamentable and irreparable loss of time. As a matter of fact 
Sir John Franklin’s name has come to be so entirely 
associated with Arctic exploration, that the general public 
has somewhat forgotten what distinguished services he 
rendered his country in other branches of his profession. 
Before he had reached the age of manhood he had played a 
man’s part in two of the most terrible naval engagements of 
all time, Copenhagen and Trafalgar; in both battles his 
ships, the ‘ Polyphemus’ and the ‘ Bellerophon,’ suffered more 
heavily than any other, and his escape unscathed from the 
awful carnage that took place on their decks seemed to give 
proof of a charmed life. Between these two events he accom- 
panied Captain Flinders on his memorable survey of the 
Australian coast—a service which confirmed him in his love 
of adventurous exploration—was shipwrecked under the most 
trying circumstances, and finally distinguished himself as an 
officer on the East Indian fleet of merchantmen which so 
gallantly beat off a French squadron of war by sheer bravado. 
It is impossible to give within our limits even a brief outline 
of the career which followed. Two services, apart from 
Arctic exploration, however, deserve our notice, and the 
care with which Mr. Traill has described them. One, 
his command of the ‘Rainbow’ in the Mediterranean, 
and the other, his governorship of Tasmania. In both 
Sir John Franklin gave evidence of the possession of 
qualities which would have raised him to the first rank either 
as a diplomatist or as an administrator. It is true that he 
failed to satisfy the Colonial Office at home, and was recalled 
from his post in Tasmania; but the reasons of his recall}, 
and, indeed, the whole history of the quarrel which led to it, 
reflect a good deal more credit upon Sir John himself than 
upon his opponents. His biographer brings out the character 
of Sir John, displayed under rather trying circumstances, 
with no little skill. Where he failed was in consequence of 
crediting others with the same scrupulous sense of honour that 
he possessed himself. Against a man like the Greek Governor 
of Patras he could hold his own fairly enough : he recognised 
his opponent as an unprincipled plotter, and outwitted his 
manceavres with a patient dexterity which would have done 
credit to an Ambassador. But against the secret intrigues of 
his own subordinate officer he was helpless: he could not 
meet craft with craft when he contended with his own 
colleague. Only in one instance, however, was this struggle 
ever forced upon him. The Colonial Secretary in Tasmania 
was the only one of Sir John Franklin’s subordinates who 
did not yield to the personal charm of his chief and was not 
inspired with the devotion that Sir Johp always met with 
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in his officers. The secret of the charm which he uni- 
versally exercised is not far to seek. He had great 
tact, and used a never-failing courtesy towards all men; 
but both the tact and the courtesy were natural, the 
outcome of great kindliness of heart, quick sensibility as 
to others’ feelings, and a very true and honest humility. 
His success in the little diplomacies of life is often 
amusingly illustrated in the course of his official career. 
*‘Oh,” writes his wife in one of her letters, “ what a coaxing, 
smooth-tongued rogue you are! Who would think, my dear, 
that you had lived among the Polar bears?” One wishes, by 
the way, that Mr. Traill had been able to give us more of 
Lady Franklin’s letters, which reveal a mind and a spirit 
almost’ as remarkable in their way as those of her husband. 
Both were possessed by the same dauntless courage and the 
same noble ambition; both were singularly free from the 
more selfish motives which generally rule human conduct. 
The great secret of success with an Arctic explorer is 
absolute unselfishness; and there can be no doubt that it 
was this quality, above all others, that especially endeared 
Sir John Franklin to his followers, and animated them with 
the perfect confidence and devotion that they displayed 
towards their leader. The tale of the first Arctic expedi- 
tion, upon which Sir John Franklin was engaged, has been 
told more than once, but never with a mcre simple and 
graphic force than in these pages. Of all tales of human 
endurance it is one of the most moving, and Franklin’s 
own journal, in which the long and awful fight with famine 
is so quietly and dispassionately recorded, cannot be sur- 
passed for pathetic interest. Just before the relief came to 
Fort Enterprise there were but four men left,—the inter- 
preter, Adams, apparently dying; Franklin and Richardson 
and Hepburn. The last-mentioned— 

“Still remained the strongest of the four men to whom the 
party was now reduced; for Franklin, with his customary 
candour, admits that they had ‘ outstayed’ him, and that during 
these last days the task of woodcutting devolved wholly upon 
them, Franklin himself having only just strength enough to hunt 
for deerskins under the snow. After another two days, however, 
the strength even of the indefatigable pair began rapidly to 
decline. Yet, their leader adds, ‘they were full of hope, and went 
to their labour of gathering wood cheerfully.” But on Tuesday, 
November 6, it became evident that they were on the verge of 
absolute exhaustion. ‘To cut one log of wood is an occupation 
for half an hour to Hepburn, and to carry it into the house 
occupied Ricbardson almost the same time, though the distance 
does not exceed twenty yards. I endeavoured to render the men 
some assistance in this employment, but my aid was feeble. It 
is evident, however,’ continues Franklin, with a rebound of his 
marvellously elastic spirits, ‘that if their strength diminishes 
with the rapidity it has done for the last three days, I shall be 
the strongest in a day or two.’” 


Relief came the next day, unexpectedly. But what a picture 
the journal affords of the indomitable soul of man! Though 
Death stood and waited for them, drawing nearer day by 
day, they fought against his approach with undiminished 
cheerfulness; and day by day their leader kept a methodical 
record of the struggle, and even enlivened it with a little 
joke. 


One of Franklin’s chief characteristics upon which his bio- 
gtapher especially insists was his simple, unaffected piety :— 


* His piety was throughout his life of the sober and practical 
order natural to an Englishman born and brought up in the 
Church of England during that long period of what excitable 
persons would call ‘stagnation, which divided the two great 
‘revivals’ of the mid-eighteenth and mid-nineteenth century 
from each other. It had no affinities with either the ecstatic or 
the ascetic form of the religious emotion, and it was certainly 
free from any tendency to give undue prominence to faith over 
works. It was emphatically the piety of a man of action and 
endeavour, ef him to whom, though the evening never fails to 
bring the hour of spiritual self-communing and meditation, the 
day seems best spent in untiring struggle with the hostile forces 
of Nature, best dedicated to thit labour which itself is prayer. 
In a word, it was the piety which supported Havelock in his 
swift and splendid march over the burning plains of India, and 
Gordon in his lonely vigil at Khartoum; the piety which, through 
generations ef our history, has carried so many strenuous 
English workers by land and sea through a life of perils to an 
heroic death.” 


Khartoum fell, and Gordon’s long agony was in vain. 
Franklin discovered the North-West Passage, and lo! it was 
useless. The greatest achievements of both ended in failure 
and death. But who can doubt that their country owes 
more to those glorious defeats than it does to a hundred 
victories. 








a 
THE CABOTS.* 

WHEN a writer produces a work exhibiting great power of 
research, and apparently equal accuracy, we are bound in 
justice to appreciate his labours, and he would be an undul 
stern critic who would withhold from conscientious indust A 
the meed of praise it so well merits. But an intelligent reader 
will ask whether the subject of the book is of even moderate 
importance, whether it has been treated jadiciously, ang 
whether the style is such as to render it attractive or even 
readable, and to these queries we can, in this case, return but 
a very hesitating and qualified affirmation. We do not con. 
sider the lives and adventures of the two Cabots by any means 
as important or interesting as those of very many of our 
British naval worthies, or even as deserving of comparison 
with those of foreigners who have rendered good services to 
our country, especially as that vivid and picturesque power 
of narrative which can invest the trivial and useless with 
dignity and charm is nowhere visible. The author has 
devoted several chapters to the rather unnecessary task of 
ascertaining the nationality of John Cabot and his gon 
Sebastian, and we see no reason to doubt that the former, 
wherever he may have been born, was of Genoese race, but a 
naturalised citizen of Venice, while there seems to bea pre- 
ponderance of evidence that the latter was born in Venice, but 
brought up in England. Most probably he was willing to 
pass for a native of any country where he hoped for lucrative 
employment, somewhat like Swift, who, though generally and, 
as we think, rightly claiming to be an Englishman, yet when 
he posed as a patriot preferred to be deemed an Irishman, 
Bat this question was scarcely worth the trouble which Mr, 
Harrisse has expended on it, and looks too much like what is 
termed “ book-making,” though all must approve bis industry 
in the collection of documents, and sagavity in weighing 
evidence, and he has also given us a brief, but very usefal, 
account of th: English chroniclers from whom he has derived 
much information. 

John Cabot seems to have been always of an adventurous 
disposition, and to have visited Spain and Portugal in the 
hope of obtaining the means for a voyage of discovery. We 
find him in Bristol in 1491, where he is said to have employed 
himself as a maker of charts, but probably also in some 
department of merchandise. At this date various tales of 
wondrous islands in the West were in circulation; scholars had 
talked of Plato’s Atlantis—and some faith was then reposed 
in ancient philosophy and literature—Scandinavian mariners 
had told how their Icelandic compatriots had discovered the 
territory they named “The Land of Vines,” most probably 
some district of New England; and the Celtic traditions of St. 
Brandon’s isle and of the islands called Hy-Brasil, Antilia, 
and that of the Seven Cities, were certainly known, and very 
probably credited by English merchants and capitalists, and 
even in higher and more cultivated circles. It is noteworthy 
as an instance of the tenacity with which legendary names 
adhere to real existences that we still retain the appellations 
Antilles and Brazil. But as by this time the spherical form 
of the earth was generally accepted, save by theologians, it 
was hoped that a way could be found to the gorgeous realms 
of Cathay and Cipango, previously made known by Marco 
Polo and Sir John Mandeville. In 1497, having obtained the 
Royal license to go on a voyage of discovery at his own expense 
—for Henry VII. was unduly prudent in pecuniary matters— 
Sebastian Cabot departed in a small ship with but eighteen 
hands. We have but very imperfect data as to the point of the 
American Continent he first descried, but our author gives 
good reasons for holding it to have been at or near Cape Chud- 
leigh at the entrance to Hudson Strait, but the explorer cer- 
tainly was wrong in describing this district as “terra optima et 
temperata,” terms by no means applicable to the inhospitable 
coast of Labrador. Some have supposed that his first “land- 
fall,” as Mr. Harrisse terms it—we had some difficulty in ascer- 
taining his meaning—was at Newfoundland, and hence he has 
been honoured as the discoverer of our oldest Colony; but this 
view seems quite groundless. Sebastian Cabot may well be 
deemed guilty of having introduced into his charts non- 
existent islands, as that of San Juan, and frequently displayed 
a want of accuracy and even of veracity; it has also been 
shown that he often merely copied from older maps of very 
inferior correctness. Itis clear that he assumed to himeelf 
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the credit of his father’s two voyages, alleging that the latter 
was dead before the date of the earlier one,—a transparent 
fiction refuted by strong documentary evidence. Even in 
his own dey many denied his having taken any part 
in his father’s expeditions; while the Corporation of 
London protested against his being sent as an explorer on 
the ground of his inexperience in naval affairs. When John 
Cabot returned from his first voyage, either he or his sailors 
must have drawn largely on their imaginative powers, for the 
belief was soon diffused that he had discovered the mysterious 
islands above-mentioned, and even visited the Kingdom of 
the Grand Khan, hence he was generally termed the “ Great 
Admiral.” The following year he started on his second 
voyage, concerning which we have very little consistent or 
trustworthy information, and none at all as to the results, 
the English chroniclers being altogether silent. We can, 
however, readily believe that he intended to make for Cape 
Chudleigh, where he first descried land, and perhaps to find 
a way through Hudson Strait to the Spice Islands of the 
East; but being impeded by icebergs, turned eouth and 
coasted as far as Florida. Indeed, if Mr. Harrisse’s 
reasonings be accepted, and they seem sound, both the 
Cabots seem to have exploited with Italian cleverness, 
English ignorance and credulity, though the father cer- 
tainly could not equal the son in crafty exaggeration 
and unblushing mendacity. In our opinion the only 
question of importance regarding these adventurers is, 
Did they, or either of them, discover Newfoundland? 
for, as this island is virtually, though perhaps not 
technically, an adjunct of the Dominion of Canada, it 
would be held that Britain possesses this extensive terri- 
tory by the right of first discovery. But it is generally 
believed that the Frenchman Jacques Cartier was the 
first tc explore the estuary of the &§t. Lawrence, though 
it is nearly certain that he was anticipated by some 
Spaniards, and the very name of the country is a compound 
of the Spanish aca nada=nothing here,—i.e, no traces of 
gold, the only object of Spanish enterprise. The claim of 
first discovery seems therefore vague and unsatisfactory, 
and if the present writer were asked, as he has often 
been, by what right Britain holds Canada, he would answer 
by the monosyllable “ Wolfe,” with the added remark 
that there are some millions of British subjects therein, 
and any one who likes may try to turn them out. The 
really valid claim to any foreign possession is conquest, 
followed by permanent and useful occupation, so guided as 
to be beneficial to the settlers, the natives, and humazity at 
large. 

Whether Sebastian Cabot ever undertook a third voyage 
may be doubted, and the author has shown the insufficiency 
of the evidence for it, but in 1512 we find him in Spain, and 
in a short time holding the office of captain of the fleet in- 
tended for the Indies. Such an appointment did not at this 
time imply any degree of nautical skill, the working of the 
ship being entirely in the hands of the sailing-master or 
the pilot. In 1522, having held this office as well as that 
of Chief Pilot for some years, and being thus well ac- 
yuainted with all the designs of the Spanish Government 
regarding exploration, he proposed to betray them to 
the Venetians, alleging also that he had discovered a 
passage to the Spice Islands,—an impudent falsehood which 
proves him an impostor as well asa traitor. These overtures 
the prudent Council of Ten did not see their way to adopt, 
ind it is obvious that the light galleys of Venice could not 
meounter the surges of the Atlantic, nor would the Signory 
tun the risk of a war with Spain, then so powerful. In 
(524 a mercantile company was formed at Seville for the 
purpose of communicating with the Moluccas vid the Strait 
of Magellan, and Sebastian Cabot was appointed to the 
sxommand of four ships and over two hundred men, but Mr. 
Harrisse need not have tried his readers’ patience with the 
names of the sailors and the pedigrees and biographies of 
the officers and volunteers. It should be remembered that, 
in the imperfect knowledge of geography which obtained 
in those days, the enormous estuaries of the American 
rivers, and the great indentation of the Galf of Mexico, 
would easily have led navigators to suppose that what 
we now know to be a mighty continent, was a chain 
of large islands, through which a passage could be found 
to the eastern shores of Asia, otherwise nothing can be 





said to palliate Cabot’s deliberate disobedience of orders, 
Having crossed the Atlantic in a south-westerly direction to 
Pernambuco, he there heard some exaggerated tales of the 
mineral wealth to be found on the banks of the Rio dela 
Plata, and hence determined to explore that river. Here Mr. 
Harrisse has given us a tedious and uninteresting list of the 
rivers, capes, and islands lying along the coast of Brazil and 
Uruguay. Cabot was evidently of a domineering temper, 
and unduly harsh to his officers, and, like most Spanish com- 
manders, failed in conciliating the Indians; but this may 
have been the fault of his crews. His setting men—who, 
we may admit, deserved some punishment—ashore among 
the cannibal natives, must be deemed atrocious cruelty, 
and he was apparently the inventor of the ruthless prac- 
tice called marooning; but theorists—and our author 
has proved that he was nothing more, and not even that 
accurately or extensively—are the most merciless of man- 
kind when they encounter opposition. No gold or silver 
could be procured on the banks of the Rio de la Plata, 
which is in truth a decided misnomer, and if any was 
obtained by the first explorer, De Solis, it must have 
been brought from Peru. After navigating the Plata for 
some time, he turned into its great tributary, the Parana, 
which in the Indian tongue means “ great sea,” and reminds 
us of Virgil’s mare proruptum, applied to the comparatively 
insignificant Timavos. Mr. Harrisse has made an egregious 
mistake when he tells that this river ‘forms an elbow, and 
commences running eastward in the direction of Brazil,” when 
it really rises on the confines of that country, runs west- 
ward for a considerable distance, and finally bending to the 
south joins the Plata; this error is surely an instance of 
culpable negligence. His attempt to ascend the Paraguay 
river having been relinquished from the hostility of the 
natives and want of provisions, and the hope of reaching 
golden Peru being frustrated, he returned to Spain in July, 
1530, after a profitless expedition, with but one ship anda 
handful of men exhausted by hardship and privation, Im- 
mediately on landing he was impeached for disobedience of 
orders in deviating from the course prescribed, and for other 
serious offences, thus sharing the fate of Clive and Hastings, 
—men much his superiors, morally and intellectually. Our 
limits will not permit us to enter into any account of his trial ;, 
suffice it to say that he was sentenced to deportation to 
Morocco, besides heavy damages and costs,—a doom which, 
however, never took effect, Charles V. having put a stop 
to its execution, most probably beguiled thereto by Cabot’s 
untrue representations of the wealth of the district now 
miscalled Argentina. Restored to his pust of Pilot-Major, 
he was believed not to have discharged his duties with 
strict integrity, but was in high repute as a theoretic 
chartographer. In 1548 he returned to England; but 
though in receipt of a pension, he never held any definite 
office, being, however, often consulted on nautical matters, 
especially regarding various attempts to reach China and 
Japan by north-east the passage. Mr. Harrisse has here inter- 
calated two chapters on English exploration in this direction, 
but has failed to render them interesting or to give any 
important information. 

Sebastian Cabot retired from public affairs in 1557, ana 
died shortly after, leaving a high reputation as a scientific 
and practical mariner, much of which the author of this book 
considers—and, it must be admitted, has cogently proved—to be- 
undeserved. Our own verdict would be that he was guilty of 
much falsehood and intrigue, that he was not as expert a sea- 
man as he claimed to be, and that in the leadership of men he 
exbibited neither justice, mercy, nor even ordinary discretion, 
But let us temper justice with mercy, and in jadging of the 
worthies of past ages, bring to light some extenuating circum- 
stances. He was of the Italian race, a people who for at 
least a century bad borne an unenviable character for slyness 
and underhand proceedings; he lived in an age when mer- 
cenary service was in vogue, and strict fidelity to engagements 
was not to be expected; the languages of all the Latin races 
are prone to vagueness and exaggeration, and thus often 
deviated, and even unintentionally, from veracity; and he had 
to deal with Spaniards, who deemed his foreign birth a 
sufficient reason for disobeying his orders. Perhaps his 
character may be justly comprehended if we apply to him 
the common phrase “ too clever by half.” 
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A HISTORY OF GARDENING IN ENGLAND.* 
WHILE wars and rumours of war turned the thought of all 
‘to the turmoil of life, our gardens slept in the peaceful winter 
night which their lovers welcome as the prelude to the “ joys 
of spring.” In January the gardens show their first sign of 
wakening in the aconite’s golden ball, and with the aconite 
begins again that glorious “ procession of the flowers,” which 
most of us, alas! cannot hope often to see repeated, but 
which the poets ever like to fancy will still be one of the 
joys of heaven. The fair Matilda comes to Dante across the 
flower-strewn pastures of Paradise :— 

“ A lady all alone, who singing went 

And culling flower from flower wherewith her way 

Was all o’er painted.” 
And no symbols are more expressive of that joy and peace 
which Adam and Eve so recklessly and so remorsefully cast 
away. From that day to this a garden has ever been the type 
of man’s life on earth. We dig and water, and sow seeds, we 
watch and tend, we eat the fruit, and then begins the slow 
decay of all we gathered and all we enjoyed. Happy those 
who look forward to another springtide. 

In the handsome volume called The History of Gardening 
in England we can trace man’s character and the growing 
appreciation of what a garden should be tothe race. Mies 
Amburst has spared no pains to complete what Mr. Percy 
Newberry began in the Gardener’s Chronicle in 1889. In her 
hands the subject grew, and much new material was added to 
the original notes of Mr. Newberry. Although Miss Amhurst 
ves not pretend that her history is that of the gardens cf 
England, many of the most famous ones are mentioned in it 
as examples which serve to illustrate the varying fashions 
of succeeding periods. The book covers the period from the 
beginning of the twelfth century onwards, and fruit and flower 
gardening divide the honours. Such is the amount of material 
that the author has got together that more than one of her 
chapters would make a small volume of itself, and in those 
on landscape gardening, and on the still more recent develop- 
ment of Alpine and herbaceous borders, there are many facts 
and suggestions worthy of remembrance. Perhaps one of the 
most charming points in the history of gardening is that so 
many of our present favourites were as dear to our ancestors 
as they are tous. Periwinkles, pinks, marigolds, and violets 
gladdened the eyes of those who listened to their praises in the 
werses of Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose. Not contented 
with the satisfaction of eyes and ears, flowers were made to 
play a prominent part in food, and the decoration of dishes. 
Violets seem to have been specially favoured in this way, but 
“hawthorn, primroses, and roses shared the same fate,” and 
“‘hippes” were a favourite ingredient in “dainty dishes.” 

! Our ancestors were more ingenious than ourselves in devising 
strange methods of adorning their gardens. “ Knottes,” 
apparently a sort of geometrical arrangement of beds, shared 
the honours with “ mounts,” arbours, and galleries in Tador 
days, while Holland went beyond England in a certain 
realistic appreciation of the powers of Nature assisted by 
art, and introduced canals and fish-ponds on a diminutive 
scale. Probably this. formal style of garden decoration 
encouraged imitation on a smaller scale in gardens of all 
‘sizes, but the fashion of real cottage-gardens did not become 
usual till the softening of manners, produced by long periods 
of peace, developed a desire for beauty among the poorer 
members of the community. Much as Bacon has done fur 
the glorification of gardens his ideal garden is not one which 
would appeal to an artist in the present day. “ The Garden,” 
he says, “is best to be square, encompassed on all four sides 
with a stately arched hedge. The arches to be upon pillars of 
<arpenter’s work of some ten foot high and six foot broad, and 
the spaces between of the same dimension with the breadth 
of the arch.” Little turrets, with spaces to receive 
“a cage of birds,” were to be raised on a bank, “and 
over every space between the arches, some other little 
figure with broad plates of round coloured glass gilt, for the 
sun to play upon.” Perhaps “Merrie England” of those 
days had more sunshine than we have now. But at least we 
may be grateful to these square inclosures for preparing the 
way for the stately yew-hedges that played so distinctive a part 
in English gardening. How beautiful a background a yew- 
hedge makes is not always understood, while all that such 
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hedges imply can only be fally appreciated by those who 
realise that a garden was man’s first home, and that God's 
acre is his last resting-place. An old yew-hedge links ug in 
unbroken chains to those who planted for others and not for 
themselves,—to those to whom their successors were ag real 
to their apprehension as the people they saw around them 
Their fathers had planted for them, and to their children they 
left the heritage bequeathed to themselves, Everything that 
suggests the nouveau riche is an anachronism in a beautiful 
garden. 

A garden may be quaint, or it may be formal, or it may 
be wild and luxuriant as Nature herself, but the most 
beautifal note of a garden is its continuity. In it should be 
gathered up the memories of the past and the hopes of the 
future. Though we die our garden lives on. A house is the 
embodiment of man’s own personality, it was built for him, 
for his needs and for his capabilities, and others will alter or 
add for their own necessities. It is an earthly paradise at 
best appealing to man’s material needs. A garden should be 
the embodiment of the spirit of man handed on from genera. 
tion to generation. Our fortunes written in stone crumble at 
last to dust. Our aspirations buried in the bosom of our 
mother-earth write themselves so that they who come after 
may understand and love. The value of old ancestral 
grounds for those who possess them cannot be reckoned 
too highly. Fire and water can destroy what man himself 
spares of an ancient house, but the gardens and all their 
unspoken associations remain. Memories of these have kept 
many a man straight, and made many more “ wortby scions 
of a kingly race.” So much in modern democracy is neces. 
sarily new and self-assertive; we pull down much merely 
for the sake of asserting our own especial taste; we build 
in brick to-day, in stucco to-morrow, and, after all, a wall is 
only a wall,—a creation of men, and buried with them, 
Nature survives, for trees and flowers are God’s work, and 
have a touch of the divine gift of “the real.” 

But to return to the history of gardens. Perhaps the 
Elizabethan idea of a garden was in some respects the most 
perfect of all, for a garden should be an “ inclosure,” an ont- 
of-doors room, the decorations of which should be trees and 
flowers, and the furniture perhaps seats and arbours, A 
gallery in this fair room was represented by a terrace, from 
which the distant country might be viewed. This terrace 
was no doubt a peaceful survival of the rampart or mount 
from which archers could shoot and warders keep guard. The 
history of a nation is written on its face for those who can 
read such writing. When wars were rife, inclosures, not in 
themselves formidable, were suggestive of peace and safety. 
Now that we all court notice and defy criticism we have little 
objection to the whole world looking over our paling, and 
sometimes deliberately place our domains so that all who run 
may read. 

To add to the attraction of the book Miss Amburst has 
given many delightfal illustrations of well-known gardens, 
and to complete this learned treatise there is a bibliography 
of works on English gardening given at the end of the 
volume. Its index, too, is most carefully worked ont, and to 
those who desire knowledge and have a guinea to spare and a 
fair-sized hole in their library-shelf the book will be valuable. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@———— 
Traces of Past and Present. By the Rev. R. Staveley. (W. 
McGee, Dublin.)—This is a book of anecdotes, in a way entertain- 
ing, but hardly as funny as we should expect a collection of Irish 
stories to be. But there are good things, An Irish Bishop offered 
to help the incumbent of the Cathedral parish. He preached, to 
the horror of his friend, most heretical sermons. The incumbent, 
screwing up his courage, said that being now settled in his parish 
he would not trespass on his Lordship’s time any more. “Don’t 
say another word,” said the Prelate, “ there’s lots of them there,” 
and pointed to a pile of MSS. They were the discourses of his 
grandfather, a Unitarian minister. This was the Bishop who 
delivered to his clergy a charge “conveyed ” from Archbishop 
Sumner. When this was pointed out he explained that the Arch- 
deacon, whom he had asked him to write it for him, was to 
blame. The Provost of Eton wrote an admirable epigram :— 


“*Mram ET Toa, 
Privatam menit‘s relinque chartam, 
Mein que, improbe, pone co:.c ouem 5 
Quae sc ip-i mea suut. 


Cantuarensis. 
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Tuam requiris? 
Frustra glorier hoc +pircopatu, 
Tuam si Lequeo meam vocare.” 


Another Bishop was confronted by a sturdy beggar who demanded 
alms. “Not a penny will I pay, till the rents are reduced,” said 
his Lordship, and vanished before the fellow could recover from 


his astonishment. 

The Harp of the Scottish Covenant. Collected and edited by 
John Macfarlane. (Alexander Gardner.)—These collections of 
verse have always a special interest when they are centred in 
one object. The “Solemn League and Covenant” is one of 
the most notable facts in Scottish history, and has inspired 
gome very notable utterances. But why has not the editor given 
us something of a guide, chronological and other, to the authors 
of the eighty odd pieces which he has here gathered together? 
Some of the names are, but perhaps ought not to be, strange to 
us. We should like to know who among them had an actual 
part and lot in the matter, beyond the common interest which all 
Scotchmen may claim in national heroism. 

Egpytian Decorative Art. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. (Methuen.) 
—A most clear and succinct history of the growth of Egyptian 
art is Mr. Petrie’s little volume. It is copiously illustrated by 
scarabs, walls, ceilings, and other structural decorations, so that 
the reader can follow the author's careful and guarded reasoning, 
and learn the results of years of exhaustive research. It is not 
technical, but will be found most readable by all who take interest 
in the story of a nation’s art. To Egyptian enthusiasts it will 
always be a trustworthy guide, and a handy one. 

A Month’s Madness. By Harold Vallings. (Bentley and Son.) 
—This is a curious book, carrying out in a way what might make 
an interesting record. There are states of delirium wherein the 
imagination works in an orderly fashion. If one could but re- 
member these workings and have the patience to write them 
down, the result would be worth having. The hero of this story 
imagines himself to be going about the world with a mission 
to put people out of their misery, and has some strange ex- 
periences in the pursuit of this calling, which Mr. Vallings relates 
with no little power. 


A Yachting Cruise in Norway. By the Parson and the Lawyer. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—“ A yachting cruise ” means, not a cruise in 
a private yacht-—the private yacht non cuivis contingit—but in 
one of the joint-stock enterprises, so to speak, which carry several 
scores of passengers. The two voyagers had received very various 
opinions abo t the pleasures of this kind of travel, and returned 
well satisfied that they had chosen it. This volume tells us what 
reason they had for this judgment, and may be regarded as an 
interesting contribution to holiday literature. 


Dagonet Abroad. By George R. Sims. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—We do not know whether “ Dagonet” can exactly be called an 
“Tnnocent,” but the title which Mr. Sims has given to his book 
naturally suggests Mark Twain’s well-known volume. “ Dagonet ” 
does not try to make so much fun, but he is not the less readable. 
He begins his travels at Bordeaux, and pretends to be astonished 
at what he must have known before he went, that a good deal of 
wine is imported into that city. From Bordeaux he goes to 
Bayonne, and tells about the Basques, even gives us a specimen 
of their language. He spends a good deal of time in Spain, 
visiting Burgos, Madrid, Seville (where he found that both the 
“Barber of Seville” and “Seville marmalade” were unknown), 
and Granada. From Spain it was natural to go to Africa. 
Returning to Europe, we visit Monte Carlo, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, and Venice in his company. Other places also, as 
Hungary, the Low Countries, are included in the tour, and 
wherever we go we find ourselvesgin agreeable and intelligent 
company. 

In a Hollow of the Hills. By Bret Harte. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—The character of Collinson, of Collinson’s Mill, his simplicity, 
good faith, courage, and touching belief, born of his own honesty, 
in the wife who has deceived him, would redeem any story; one from 
Mr. Bret Harte’s pen has, as may be supposed, other good points. 
We have not found it always quite easy to follow. But the 
vigour of its drawing of character, and the vividness of its 
pictures of life, make it an effective piece of work.——The Bishop’s 
Delusion. By Alan St Aubyn. (Ward and Downey.)—The chief 
incident in this story has been anticipated by one of Mr. Grant 
Allen’s tales, the relapse of a negro into heathen degradation, a 
man to all appearance profoundly affected by culture and 
religion. Mr. St. Aubyn, however, leads up to it and manages it 
in a way of his own, and may be considered to have thus asserted 
his property in it. It is not an agreeable story, but there is 

certainly some power in it. Galloping Dick. By H. B. 
Marriott Watson. (John Lane.)—Mr. Watson’s hero is a 
highwayman, who tells the story of various adventures in 


Tuamensis. 





which he has been engagsd in the exercise of his profes- | 


sion, All his narratives seem to us very unreal. The Bishop 
in the first, Sir Ralph in the second, the fine lady in the third, 
have not the look of life. The lady is a peculiarly offensive 
creature. A woman with but the slightest veneer of manners 
does not talk and act in the shameless way which it is Mr, 
Watson’s pleasure to attribute to Lady Fulton. But he pro- 
bably knows his public. They want their food highly flavoured, 
and apparently can consume a vast quantity of the dishes so 
revolting to any healthy taste. But it must end, we hope, in nausea. 
——Woodrup’s Dinah. By Mrs. Stevenson. (Hutchinson and Co ) 
—This is a story of life in the Dales, and is a pleasant and whole- 
some little tale, quite free from pessimism and morbidity. On 
the other hand, it is not milk and water. Mrs. Stevenson knows 
that there are strong passions working in life, and she is not 
afraid to picture them. Dinah is an excellent study which we 
feel at once to be very close to life.——Twenty Stories, by Twenty 
Tellers. Edited by Leopold Wagner. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—We 
always feel that these collections of short stories are not easy to 
read, and quite impossible to review. There are some good names 
among the tellers; indeed, there is not one who has not a reputa- 
tion among writers of fiction; but this kind of thing is intended 
to flavour other reading, not to be collected into a mass. A 
reader would probably prefer a connected tale by any one, even 
by the least gifted, among the “ twenty.” 


Sport on the Pamirs, and Turkistan Steppes. By Major C. S. 
Cumberland. (Blackwood.)—This is a very bright, informing, 
and, above all, “real” book. In the year 1889, the author, Major 
C. S. Cumberland, “carried out a long-projected expedition from 
India vid Kashmir, Chinese Turkistan, the Pamirs, and Asia 
Minor,” and shortly after his return to this country published 
his diary in a weekly journal. The Russian claims and expedi- 
tions to our frontiers beyond Gilghit have brought into notice 
the regions which Major Cumberland visited, and so he has em- 
bodied his experiences in a very bright and readable book. He 
is a very good-natured writer,—so very good-natured that he does 
not complain seriously even of the delays of the Circumlocution 
Office. On the contrary, he speaks thus of his application for a 
passport to Chinese Turkistan:—‘ The Foreign Office handed 
the application over to the India Office, the India Office to the 
Foreign Office in India. Finally, the Foreign Office in India 
said the Foreign Office in England must procure it from Pekin; 
but at length I received it, and was at liberty to proceed.” After 
he received this permission, Maj»r Cumberland seems to have 
had an agreeable time of it. He went to the Pamirs, thence 
journeyed to Yarkund, and from Yarkund to Aksu. His next 
expedition was to Kalmuk. Finally, he proceeded from Kashgar 
to the Karaat Pamir, and ultimately home. He had plenty of sport, 
as the publication of his diary showed; and although he has no 
political discoveries to publish, he appears to have been on 
thoroughly friendly relations with the folk of different nationali- 
ties that he came across. Itis a plain, honest, straightforward 
narrative that Major Cumberland has to tell, and he tells it well. 
His book deserves to be widely read. 


Memoirs of @ Student. By Algernon Taylor. (Simpkia, 
Marshall, and Co.)—This volume of curious odds and ends of 
thought and anecdote was first printed for private circulation. 
Its author now gives it with “‘ diffidence ” to the public. Who he 
is is revealed in a note to p. 10, in which he refers to “ John Stuart 
Mill, the fast friend for many years of my father and mother, and 
equally esteemed by both. After the latter had been two years a 
widow he married her, and thus became my stepfather.” The 
curious passage which gives occasion for this note may also be 
given, as a specimen of the quality of the book as a whole. ‘“ Mr. 
Mill,” we are told, “ used now and then to perform on the piano, 
but only when asked to do so by my mother ; and then he would 
at once sit down to the instrument, and play music entirely of his 
own composition, on the spur of the moment,—music of asingular 
character, wanting, possibly, in the finish which more practice 
would have imparted, but rich in feeling, vigour, and suggestive- 
ness ; the performer, taking for his theme, may be, the weird 
grandeur of cloud and storm, the deep pathos of a dirge, the fierce 
onset of the battle-field, or the triumphant, joyous tune of a 
processional march. When he had finished, my mother would 
perhaps inquire what had been the idea running in his mind, 
which had formed the theme of the improvisation,—for such it 
was, and a strikingly characteristic one too.” Mr. Taylor’s book 
is valuable chiefly as a melange of reflection upon all sorts of 
subjects, such as music, architecture, mathematics, philosophy, 
social politics, and vegetarianism. Mr. Taylor writes in an 
agreeable arm-chair sort of style, and if authorities in the 
widely different matters which he concerns himself about decline 
to regard him as altogether an expert, they will admit that he 








writes agreeably and modestly, and with an intelligence that 
is much above the average. Some of Mr. Taylor’s anecdotes 
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about the various persons and personages whom he has come 
across have no doubt done service before, but others are fresh. 
Mr. Taylor has, on the whole, done well to address a larger 
audience than that to which his book originally appealed. 

A Late Awakening. By Maggie Swan. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
—We have not often read a more melancholy story than A Late 
Awakening. A stern, intellectual Scotch minister marries the 
daughter of a dead friend to give her a home. It is a sudden 
resolve, and turns out to be a mistake. She flies from home, 
lacking sympathy, and when at last she goes back, worn out with 
the struggle for existence, she dies before she can meet him. 
Dunbar does not acknowledge the dead woman to be his wife till 
one day the child forces it from his lips. Too late has he awakened 
to what he has missed. Marjory is a most natural, emotional, 
and simple character—a very touching and pathetic figure—but 
Dunbar is too rigid even for a Scotch minister. His repentance 
might well have come a little earlier, and so softened the iron 
character of his selfishness and harrowed our feetiags less. 

Engaged to be Married. By L. T. Meade. (Griffith, Farran 
and Cv.)—Mrs, Meade has never drawn three more lifelike and 
vivid girls than Helen and Dorothea Channing and Emmy Thorn, 
who live together in a flat Helen isa girl of fine sensibilities, 
but a little too practical and absorbed in her work, though devoted 
to her sister. Dorothea is wayward and uncertain, but an artistic 
genius, and she must have the best lessons. Emmy, a quiet but 
courageous soul, engaged to be married, with a mother and 
sisters nearly starved at home, is the most unselfish of the three, 
and gives them many a Jesson. She is the true heroine. How- 
ever, the good points of all, and their affection for each other, 
come out admirably in the last chapter. The strong but loving 
Helen has to bear a hard trial in Dorothea’s marriage, which 
takes place while she is away in America; while in Ea:my’s case 
her love and faith have to undergo severe tria's. It isa fascinating 
story, with some tender and sympathetic touches, and some quiet, 
but none the less striking, delineations of the best features of 
feminine character,—a story we heartily recommend to young 
ladies of the would-be intellectual and self-sufficing type. 





[Erratum.—In our notice of Nell Haffenden on April 18th, 
we regret to have attributed the work to Mrs. Tighe (Ellen) Hop- 
kins, instead of to Mr. Tighe Hopkins. ] 
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365 
S HAVES 
A Stick of FoR 6” 
VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP is said to last a year. 


LIFE OFFICE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 





s UN 


SPECIAL SCHEME OF 


Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now be.r the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOSUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 
E. DENT and CO, | 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARK. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS, 54 PALL MALL EAST.— The ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN, 10 to 6. Admission 1s.—SAML, J. HODSON, R.W.S., Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
EASTKR TERM, 1896. 
The HALF TERM BEGINS cn TS UR2DaY, May 2st. 
Professor HERKOMER will Lecture on ** fhe Art Life” on May 8th, at 5 p.m. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

ONE ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP ia Science, annus] value £:8,and ONE REID 
SCHOLARSHIP in Arts, anneal value 30 Guineas, each tenable for three years, 
will ke AWARDED on the result of the Examination to be held at the College 
on June 23rd and 24th, 

Names to be sent in to the PRINCIPAL not later than June 15th. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
cf £80, one of £50, one of £40, lection, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN —Conducted by Mrs. SUITON, 38 Gloncester 
Street, Belgrave Road, S.W. Thorongh preparation for the Pablic Schoo!s, 
Kindergsrten and Transiti n Cias:es for Boys and Girls under eight, Cricket 
and Drilling, SUMMEX TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, April 23rd. 


ENEVA.—LE CEDRE, ROUTE DE CHENE, 40.— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few YOUNG LADIES. Tkorouzh and 
practical study of French and German, Music, Painting. English comforts, 
Large shady grounds; tennis court. Fifteen minutes from town. Reference, 
in England.—Prospectus on application to Mmes. GUYE. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX AMINA- 

TION, JULY 14th and 15th. Two of £87 (£98 for first year), five of 

£50, six of £30 per annum. Oouncil Nominations of £15 per anuum may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarshiyps.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 




















ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oolleze, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fiftty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sanchurst, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 30th. Scholarships, £55—£10, in July.—PRE- 
PARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





P DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Ex: minations, are afforded. R-ferenc2s exckanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 Gecrge Square, Edinburgh, 





priory HOUSE SCHOOL for BOYS (Resident and Day 

Pupils), THE COMMON, UPPER CUAPTON, N.E.—HOWARD ANDER- 
TON and W. STANLEY ANDERTON, B.A. Boys rec*ive a liberal education 
and careful training. London Matriculition and University Local Examina- 
tions. Open sitnation.—_SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 4th. 





ESIDENT PATIENT.—A MEDICAL MAN, practising 
in a healthy, bracing seaside resort in Cornwall, has a VACANCY for the 
above.—Apply, by letter, to “*G. F. R.,” 69 Arlington Rd , Gloucester Gate, N.W. 


ERSONS DISSATISFIED with the CHRISTIAN 

CREEDS are invited to examine the Theistic Faith and its foundations, 

Apply for Literature (sent gratis) to Rev. O VOYSEY, St. Valery, Finchley 
Road, Hampstead, N.W. All commynications trexted as strictly contidential. 


HE DUCHESS of SUTHERLAND wishes to RECOM- 
MEND a SHORTHAND WRITER and TYPIST; useful Secretary, or 
would take work by the hour.—Apply, Miss K. WILLOUGHBY, 82 Northumber- 
land Place, Bayswater, London, W. 




















DS aaietinsten AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 

apply tothe PRINCIPAL. oo NA gallate , 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 





Pr 
UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION for three Scholarships of £40 « year, and three or more of £30 a 
year, will be HELD in JULY. Clas:ical Modern, science, and Engineering 
sides, Fees, £55 to £75 a year, Since September, 1893, Thirteen Open Scholar- 
ships and Kxbibitions have been gain'd at the Universities. —NEXT TERM 
BEGINS APRIL 22nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





ELVERTON COLLEGE, 
HIGH-CLASS SOHUOL FOR GIRLS. 


For prospectus, fees, and referees, apply to the Principal, 
Miss HEATH, Yelverton, S. Devon. 





ei OO 2 008 Lb 8B @ Bs, 


‘THREE ENTRSNCE SCHOLARSGIPS and SIX COLLEGE EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be awarded in JULY.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, 





EVENOAKS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — Founded 1432. 

HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, £40, £30, and £20: Two for Day Boys cover- 

ing Tuition Fees, Open to Boys b tween 14 and 16, Good buildings; splendid 

sitvation; bracing climate; easy distance from London. SUMMER TERM 
BEGINS MAY Ilst.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, School House. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not 'e-sthan SEVEN RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLAKSHIPS, and TWO VaLUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE PLACE 

in JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, 





ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM S. W. 
Heid-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A, LL.D. (Cantab ) 

Spec’al care in all matters re'ating to health, character, and good manners: 
thorough groun‘ing in elementary work: plenty of out-door games. In 1895 
the School passed all its candidates for the London Matriculatiov, the Cambridge 
Local (a!l Form V.), and the College of Preceptors (all Form IV.) 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN 
and ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL SOHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
teptember 24 h 
For Prospectus, &c., apply SECRETARY, 30 Handel Street, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. 





N ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 t» 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 26th, 27th, 
KLEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
Chirf Snbjec*s, Classics and Mathematic:, 
URSAR, The College, Cheitenham, 


28th. 
£20 per annum, will be awarded. 
Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the B 





DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Miss MILLIGAN 
(late of Richmond, Surrey) RKOEIVES a limited number of YOUNG 
LADI«#S3 for BOARD and EDUCATION. Visiting masters. Oareful attention 
given to health, comfort, training, and recreation. House well situated close to 
lake and mountains. Terms moderate, Highest English and foreign references, 
—Mirs MILLIGAN, Plaisance, Parkrivg, Ziirich, 





EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Founded A D 1512 
Hcad-Master, Rev. E. E. HODGSON (Eshibitioner of Lincoln College), assisted 
by Graduate and ot er Masters. 
VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS gained at Lancing, Marlboro’, Winchester, 
Rivor, and other Schools. —-NEXT 'tERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 
For ‘lerms, Scholarships, &c, apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
geined at the Public Schools, inclndiig Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and heslthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 





LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
President: LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vice-President: THE VEN. THE ARCHDKAOUN OF MANCHESTER. 
Head- Mistress: MISS BURNS, 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, May 6th. 
Application fur Admission may be made t» the Secretary, at the School ; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Boarding Honse: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


HERBORNE SCHOOLSCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less value, will 

be OFFERED for COMPETiTION in JULY.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, Hea/i-Master. 








DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistre:s: Miss JAPP, B.A. 

—T he School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 

Soience, with Laboratory work; Drawing, Singivg and Harmony, Needlework, 

and Phy-ical Exercises. Fees, Four to Six Guineas a Term. Prospectuses, &c, 
can be obtained from the Seeretary. The NEXT TERM OCOMMENC 

MAY 5th. Private Omvibuses daily from Moseley and Handaworth, 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT.—Mr. HENRY 
BOURDILLON, B.4., PREPARES BOYS from e‘ght to fourteen for 
the Navy and PutlicSchools, Very healthy bracing climate. Terms, moderate, 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Preparation for and introduction to Colonial life, &c. Fine Sea air. Mixed 
farms 1,800 acres. Dairy School. Veterinary Fcience. Surveying. Horticulture. 
Workshops. Laboratory, &c.—Full information from the Director at above 
address, or from 6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.— Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 

merly Head-Mistress of the Nurwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 


UBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY — 
Rev. 0. E. ROBERTS, M.A. (Oxon ), the CHILTERNS, HALTON, TRING, 
near WENDOVER, PREPAKES a limited number of BOYS at his Kesidence, 
foot of Chiltern Hills. Twenty acres of grounds, gymnasium. carpenter’s shop, 
twimming, covered playground, sanitation perfect.—Fcr prospectur, &c., apply 
tothe PRINCIPAL. Inclusive fees, £25 a term. 








ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for at least FOUR ENTRANCE 
SOHOLARSHIPS; value from £30 to £60 per annum. Candidates must be 
under 15 years of age.—Particulars on application to the ZEAD-MASTER, 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STATNES.—The Courre of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Kmployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896. The Secretary of State wil! offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engiveers in the Pabl.c 
Works I epartment, and Three Appoin' ments as A-sistant Superintend -nts in the 
Telegiaph Department.—For particulars spply to SECRETARY at ti e College. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

2 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 7th. Reference kindly allowed to 
Mrs. Bensoy, Lambeth Palace, 8.E.; Profersor Joun Ruskin, Brantwood, 
Coniston; Professor G, Carry Foster, 18 Dslebam Gardens, Hampstead; and 
ott era,—For Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNKES, 





LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

OAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Ten or more Open 

to Competition in MAY NEXT, value from £25 to £100 a yer. Be-ides the-e, 

one or more Scholarships of £25 a jear will be awarded to boys under 13} who 

are intended for the Navy.— Particulars and conditions fromthe HEAD-MASTER 
or SECRETARY, the College, Cl.fton, Bristol. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Cert fic:te in Honours), assisted by a Universit 
Graduate, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and the ROYA 
NAVY. Boys under six years of age are taught in the Kinder-Garten Depart- 
ment, which is in the charge of a Teacher cert ficated by the Freebel Society. 
Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age.—PIXHOLME, DORKING. 
—The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 4th, 











T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on defn te Church principles, Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 gnineas. Classical and 
sane sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29ch,—Rev. T. F, HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establizhment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, vom &c. S rong staff; swall classes. 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination. Climate brac- 
ing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

value 50 guineas, and SIX EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be COM- 

PETED for on JULY 29th, 30th, 3lst. Of the Eshibitions, two, at least, will be 

reserved for Modern Sice or Army Candidates. Candidates, whether from out- 

side or already in the College or Junior Sch ol, must be between 12 and 15 on 
August Ist, 1896.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several KNTRANCE 

KXHIBITIONS, va'ue 20 guineas per annum, ure offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing school fees (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively. Candi- 
dates must be between twelve and fifteen years of age on July Ist. One Scholur- 
ship reserved for boys of twelve. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For 
particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felst:d, Essex. 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—A NAVY CLASS will be estab- 
lished in the Summer Term. No extra charge. TERM BEGINS MAY 6th, 
—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 





What must I do to get well, and how can I keep so? 


By Mrs. ELMA STUAKT, Toutley Hall, Wokingham, Berks. 
Twelfth Edition, rewritten and greatly en'arged. Handsome volume, 320 pp., 
price 5s_ net, or post-free from herself, 53s. 6d. 

Sole Trade Agents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Ltd., London, E.O, 

The DuxE oF ARGYLL writes:—**I now feel that all other remedies I have 
ever taken were uddressed to the symptoms alone, not t» the causes and sources 
of disease. The Salisbury Treatment......as clearly explained in your book, 
makes a direct attack upon those causes, on principles which seem to me to be as 
sound and simple in theory, as I have found them to be successful in practice.”” 








———— 


Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s, 


AREY’S “GRADU 
© With the i a feeiager ABN ASS UM.” 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of ©; 


ambri 
London: Published by the Star1owers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Seieeume 
A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Oa: bri 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance withont charge to Parents and Gua ridge 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Exami: es 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the neste 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0, > 











O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving f i 
forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private hates to hooks ps 4 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, wo 





Ty GEORGE’S HOSPITayz 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. si 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPIIONS are most earnest'y solicited 
expenditure in 1895 exceeded the ordinary income by £3,441. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, A'‘bert Gate, S.W, 
His Grsca the Duke of WESTMINSTER, KG.) Treasurers, 


‘1moTHy Houmes, Esq. 
L. TODD, Secretary, 
ment to take and hold 


» as the 


Cc. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parlia 
landed property. 





R. PEROWNE’S CO-OPERATIVE CRUISES ana 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS, 
1, TEN GUINEA SWISS TOURS. Davos Platz,the Engadine and the Italian 
Lakes. Grind+l+a'd, the Oberland, and Zermatt. (MAY to SEPTEMBER, ) 
2. SIXTEKN GUINEA ROME TOURS (SPRING and AU!IUMN), 
% TWENTY GUINFA ORUISE TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS (MAY 
and SEPTEMBER). St, Petersburg, Cop nhagen, Christiania, and Stockholm 
Twenty-sic Days, r 
4 EIGHTEEN GUINEA MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE (SEPTEMBER— 
OLTOBER). Lisbon, Tangier, Malaya (for Grarada), Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, 
Corsica, and the Riviera. ‘Twenty-tbree Days. , 
E CRUISE (NUVEMBER and 


5. TWENTY-ONE GUINEA PALEsTIN 
JANUAKkY). Palestine, Ezypt, Sici'y, and Malta. 
6. ICELANDIC AND NORWEGIAN CXUISES, 
The Baltic and Mediterrarean Cruises are on tae magnificent 8.8, * Midni 
Sun,’ 3,188 tons register, 3,500 borse power. 7 mand 
Plans of steamers, an/ full detuils, from the SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 








The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


13,018.— £9 15s. is asked for as the cost of six months’ maintenance at Maghull 
Home for hypileptics of a superior lad of 18, the son of a former pensioner. He 
will be admittcd to the colony at Cha font as soon as his term «rrives, 


18,976.—£6 1s. 4d. is wanted to enable two e'derly widowed sisters to keep a 
home together for the next six menths, Their children are assisting, and one 
of the s.sters carns about ls. 6d. a week. 


16,514.—Help is a ked to continue a pension of 6s. 6d. to an old lady of 7 
Has been a dressmaker, but is long past wo:k, Relations and a former employer 
are helping. £5 12s. is needed, 


15,910. - £4 13s, 6d. wanted to complete an allowance of 7s, 6d. a week to a 
widow of 69, who is c ipp'ed with rheumatism. Rvlations and friends contri- 
Lute as far es they can. 


18,949.—£4 11s, needed to complete the p-nsion of an old woman of 86 years o? 
age. A local charity and ber old employers give 6:, Some part of the pension 
has to be paid for attencauce, as the old wowun is now very infirm in m nd and 
boiy. She has been in receipt of a pension for ten years, but now an increased 
allowance is necessary. 


18,685.—A Southern Committee appeal for £6 53. to enab'e them to complete @ 
pension of 7s. 6d. a weck to an old lady of 77. For almost thi:ty years she kept 
Louse for ber brother, a city liveryman. His busines; tailing, he was admitted 
to some City Almshvuses, and his sister was allowed to go with him, At his 
death she had to ave, She has now no relations living, 


18,885.—£5 17s. is neede 1 to complete a pension for a very respect«ble widow, 
aged 71. Her husband worked in one situation for thirty-three years, earning 
only small wages, but they manazed to save £50, This money is now exhausted, 
and the widow can no longer maiuta‘n herself, 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives @ 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


best 
TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substancess 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 








— ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


es 


1848, 


po ee and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, rep: inted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, oF 
in quantities #t the rate of 10, per 100, on application to the “ECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions an 

Dorations towards the Funds of the Association shou'd be sent.—Bankers, 





INVESTED FUNDS 5 se oe  ove «= 23,000,000 





Messrz. RANSOM BOUVERLE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
JUST OUT. 


With Mlustrations, crown 8vo, 9s. 


EARLY REMINISCENCES. 


By General Sir DANIEL LYSONS, G.C.B., 
Constable of the Tower, 
Author of “The Crimean War from First to Last.” 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE STUDENT’S LYELL. 
Edited by JOHN W. JUDD, O.B., LL.D., F.B.S. 
Being a New Edition of 
Sir Chas. Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 
With upwards of 600 Illustrations. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S NEW WORK. 


8vo, 16s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF ; 


or, Law in Christian Theology. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. 


* They reveal on every paze the working of a mind, penetrating, unweariedly 
inquisitive, acute, and many-sided.’’—Times, 

“In its pages, replete with thought clearly and vigorously expressed, with 
acute criticism, and with illustrative quotation, the great issues pursued have 
received a worthy treatment.”—Morning Post, 


With Maps, Illustrations, & , medium 8vo, 21s, 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT: 


a Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, the Desert of Gobi, 
Turkestan, the Himalayas, the Hindu Kush, the Pamirs, &c. 
From 1884 to 1894. By Oaptain Frank Youncuuszanp, O.I.E., Indian 
Staff Corps, Gold Medallisi Royal Geographical Society. Second Edition. 
“Tt may be safely said that no book of travel more valuable in itself, or more 
delightful to read, has been issued within recent years.”— World. 


8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. 366. 


CONTENTS :—1. THroveH ScrentiFic Dovst To Faitu.—2, Tue Poetry 
oF THE De VERES.—3, FaTHER JOSEPH.—4. CHILDREN YESTERDAY AND To- 
Day.—5. Tue Loyatty or Canapa.—6. Birps OF DEVON AND CORNWALL.— 
7. MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITIES.—8, THE SEPTUAGINT VERSION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT.—9. PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE INVISIBLE (with Illustrations) — 
10, THE QuEEN’s Prime MinisTERS.—11, OuR RELATIONS WITH GERMANY. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


OUR MILITARY PROBLEM— 
For Civilian Readers. 


BY 
CAPTAIN MAXSE, 


CoLpDSTREAM GUARDS. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NET 
NOW READY. 


J. M. DENT and CO., 
ALDINE HOUSE, E.C., and 67 ST. JAMES’ STREET, S.W. 





Some Press Notices of 


DOV EH SON O. 


Part II. 
A VOLUME OF VERSE. 
Small crown 8vo, Zs. 6d. 


“The author of ‘Dove Sono” has 
something to say. His picture of the 
boarding-house is full of vivid touches, 
of brilliant little revelations of char- 
acter.””"—Saturday Review. 

“Too much cannot be said in praise 
of this excellent production (‘The 
Boarding House’). The stanzas which 


| **We have not been favoured with 
Part I. of ‘Dove Sono,’ If it is as awful 
a book as Part II, we are glad, and hope 
the publishers will not rectify the 
omission. ‘Dove Sono’ purports to be 
a book of verse.”—Brighton Guardian, 
“The longest and most important 
poem, ‘The Boarding House,’ is a piece 





follow it_are also full of poetic senti-| of bad prose distorted into blank, 
ment and pleasant to read.”—Western | unmusical verse.’’—Sheficld Indepen- 
Morning News, dent, 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited. 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 21 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on applieation. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
in The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
Hp ~ Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
+4 oe Wants, Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
a Erbe 14 and 16 Johr: Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “INTO THE HIGHWAYS 
AND HEDGES.” 


WORTH WHILE. By F. F. Monrrzsor, 


Author of “ Into the Highways and Hedges,” “The One who 
Looked On,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HADJIRA : a Turkish Love-Story. By 


ADALET. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


** As giving a clear insight into the habits, life, and methcds of ones of a 
most peculiar people it is eminently inte: esting, and may, especially at the pre- 
set time, do much to help one to ga‘n a correct and just estimate of him who 
is opprobriously termed ‘the unspeakable Turk.’ ’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


CANON FLEMING’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ART OF READING AND 
SPEAKING. By the Kev. Canon Fiemtina, Vicar of St. 
Michael’s, Chester Square, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Canon Fleming must be congratulated on having written one of the most 
sensible and practical books on the ‘art of reading and speaking’ which has ever 
been pubiished.’’—Liverpool Post, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


GARDEN. By the Rev. H. N. Ettacomsz, Vicar of Bitton, 
and Honorary Canon of Bristol. With New Illustrations by 
Major E. B. Ricketts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE, 





THE LIFE OF A CONSPIRATOR. 
Being a Biography of Sir Everard Digby, by One of 
his Descendants. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE LIFE OF A PRIG.” 


Demy 8vo, 9s. 

*€ To his present task he brings a high degree of literary skill, and posseszes, 
against the prejudice of clan and creed, whatever safeguard may be afforded by 
the faculty of bumour......It wou'd be impossible to treat a horrible theme more 
pleasantly.”—Academy, 

“A descendant of Digby......has written an interesting bi-graphy......Ha 
certainly succeeds, thanks to a practised and skilfal pen, in drawivg a picturesque 
portrait of Sir Everard Digby.”’—World, 

**It is difficult to say which of the two is the more to be appreciated, the 
conspirator Digby or his brilliant descendant who has come to the rescue of his 
memory in a volume which no reader can lay down without regret.’ —Observer. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Ltd. 
THE CENTENARY BURNS. 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BURNS 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY and T. F. HENDERSON. 
Vol. I. ready. Complete during 1890. 

“Tt is a rare satisfaction to be able to say that we possess at last the definitive, 
final edition of Burns. It has been a century and more in arriving, but it is well 
worth waiting for.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This Ja‘e.t, handsom st, and most trustworthy edition.’’—Notes and Queries. 

** From cover to cover yields testimony of the care and the thought, the taste 
and the cost bestowed upon its production...... Of the scholarship and literary 
acumen di-p’ayed in the Note’, it is also not easy to speak in adequate terms of 
praise.’’—Scotsman, ‘* At once beautiful and excel'ent.’’—Times. 

Liprary EpITIon (limited), in 4 vo!s. tall 8vo, on Hand-made Paper, contain- 
ing Facsimilia of MSS. and of a/l the Authentic Portraits, at 10s. 6d. the vol. net. 

ILLUSTRATED EpiTION, in 4 vo!s. demy 8vo, containing an Etched Portrait and 
from 20 to 2t Original Etchings by W. Hole, R.S.A., and Facsimilia ef MSS, 
Price 10s. 6a. the vol. net. A few.on Large Paper, 31s, 61, the vol. net. 

An Essay on Burns by Mr. Henley will appear in Vol. IV. 


Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. JACK; and Booksellers. 














SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
* An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”’—Standard, 


* A very interesting series,’”’—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


SOTHERAN’S 
PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 5538, just published, contains, among the usual Good Selection of 
G neral Literature at Moderate Prices, a copy of Thackeray's exceedingly rare 
Gownsman, several rare books in Sixteenth Century Literature, a complete set 
of the Arundel Society’s Publications, an unusually fine copy of tchas’s 
Pilgrimes, and a collection of Mr. Gou'd’s Ornithological Works, marked 








exceptionally cheap, besides other Ornithological Books, 
Post-free on saptiostion to H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 Stranp, W.C,; and 37 PiccapiLty, W., Lonpoy, 
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THE 


THIRD EDITION of S.R. CROCKRETT’S 
SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS 


7s now ready, 6s. 


“Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius he 
must have recanted and repented on sackcloth and ashes after enjoying ‘ Sweet- 
It is the rarest of all rarities, and vyeritably a child’s book 
for children, as well as for women and for men. It is seldom, indeed, that the 
reviewer has the opportunity of bestowing unstinted prai‘e with the feeling 
‘Sweetheart Travellers’ is 
instinct with drollery; it continually strikes the softest notes of tenderest 
pathos, 1. ke some sweet, old-fashioned nurs-ry melody, and it must make the 
most harcened bachelor feel something of the pleasures he tas missed in liviag 


heart Travellers." 


that the landation is, neverthelers, inadequate. 


hilal ” 





matele:s and 


umes, 


“* Mr. Crockett at be credited with one of the most pronounced successes cf 


the season.”— 


* One of the daintiest and most charming of gift-books,””—Scotsman, | 
The SECOND EDITION of Mrs. L. T.| + 


MEADE’S A PRINCESS OF 
THE GUTTER 2s now ready, 6s. 


“ One of the best books of the season is ‘A Princess of the Gutter,’ by L. T. | 
Meade—a refined and fascinating tale of London life 
come from the pen of L. T. Meade; in fact ‘A Princess of the Gutter’ might 
almost have besn written by Sir Walter Besant.’’"—Literary World, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


WORK in GREAT CITIES. Six Lectures | 


on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, 
of the Oxford House, and 
Rector of Bethnal Green, Chaplain to the Archbishop cf York and the Bishop 
Introduction by the Rev. Hexrzert KH. Ryze, D.D., Hulsean 
Crown S8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 64. 

“We are not going to humour the people who like to pick up all they care to 
know about a book by studying reviews mate up of extracts from its liveliest 
part's and there are scores of passages which tempt reproduction, but we un- 

esitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that whether their work 
lies in poor districts or ‘ well-to-do,’ amongst men or !ads, be it social or didactic, 
they are doing themselves and the work great injustice so long as they remain 
unacquainted with Mr, Ingram’s epigrammatic, sensible, experienced talk.”’ 


BY JAMES ADDERLEY. 


LOOKING UPWARD. Papers Introductory 


to the Study of Soecial Questions from a Keligious Point of View. By tne 
Rev. the Hon. James AppERLEY, M.A., Author of “The New Floreat.” 


Rev. A. F. Winnrneton Incram, M.A., 


of St. Albans. 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 33. 6d. 


* A vigorous treatment of what may be termed Christian Sociology, from one 
who certainly has a moral right, derived from hard experience and self-denial 
second to none, to speak on this theme.”—Daily Chronicle. 

No good Christian can reject his teaching as unnecessary, and it is given 
with a simplicity and a truthfulness which go to the reader’s heart,’’—Athenzum, 


GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, 


Head 





to -_ 


oo 


Number 10. 


. DEER HAWKING IN INDIA. 
Illustrated by A. Thorburn. 

. LIGHT INFANTRY OF THE HUNTING FIELD B 
J.F. Sut.ivan. Illustrated by the Author. e v 


. LION SHOOTING. By Lorp Dertamers, 
Stanley Berkeley. 


HUNTING IN FRANCE. By Lorv Rissuespaxz, 
trated by G. H, Jalland, 


MIXED DAYS IN AUSTRALIA. 


ELEPHANT HUNTING IN NEPAL. 
C.S.I, Illustrated from Photographs, 


“UPPER CLUB.” By Reainatp Lucas. [Illustrated from 
GOLF FOR WOMEN. By Mrs. Macxern. 





THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMEs. 
Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON (“Rapier”), 


Prick ONE SHILLING. 


MAY, 1896. 
By Colonel H. Warp, C.L.5, 


Illustrated by 
Iilus- 
By F. G. Artano, Illus. 


By Atrrep E. T, Watson. 
By Colonel H. Wri, 


Tuustrated by 


5. 
tiated by EK. Caldwell. 
| 6. THE DERBY. 
ener Nothing better has ever 7. 
8. 
Photographs. 
9. 
Lucien Davis, 
By the | 10. NOTES by “ Rapizr.” 








THE 


—Church Times, Faquce ane errs. 


Karrir FINANCE, 


Tue Epvcation BILL, 


A Recent Visit TO Japan, 
By J. BR. Diggle. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


MAY. Price 2s, 6d. 


EPisoDES OF THE MONTH. 

By Frangois Deloncle. 

Can ENGLAND BE InvaDED? By Licut.-Colonel Sir George Olarke, K.0.M.G, 
Tue THRONE OF THUNDER. 
Tue Manitoba SCHOOL QUESTION. 
Mr. Harpy as A DECADENT. 
Tur ImpeRIAL NOTE IN BritisH STATESMANSHIP. 
Tue Unionist Leapers.—I. Lorp SALisBuryY. 
By W. R. Lawson, 


By Miss Mary Kingsley. 

By Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper, K.0.M.G. 
By A. J. Batler, 

By George R, Parkin, 
By H. D. Traill. 


By A. G. Boscawen, M.P. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued. All the Newand &tandsrd Books, B bles, Prayer-Bvoks, &c. Newchoice | 
Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


Bindings for Presents. 





| post execn'ed b, 
| Street, London, H.C, 


HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. 
return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 


Ca'alogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE | 


No. 967. MAY, 1896. 2s, Cd. 


ConTENTS, 
Tne Sourn ArricaN Problem. 


Hitpa Srrarrorp: A Oalirornian §Tory, 


Beatrice Harraden. 


By 


An O_p Oxrorp Common-R0v., 
Hencerson. 


By P. A. Wright- 


Fate 1s THE Face. Py Louis Robizson, M.D. 


An Uncrowsrp Kine: a Romance OF Hisu 


Pouitics. 
THE WEsT OF IRELAND, 


Recent CeLtic EXPERIMENTS IN ENGLISH LIiERA- 
TURE, 


Dream-TRACKED IN THE TRANSVAAL, 
Lecxy’s ‘‘ Democracy anp Lipexiy.” 


As THE Seasons Coanar. By “A Son of the 


Marshes.” 
From Tor To Bortom, 


Witi1am Buscrwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





IRK BECK BANK; 
ESTABLISHED 1551, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWv PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, po:t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1978, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





United Service Magazine. 
ConTENTS FoR MAY. Price Two Shillings. 


The Dongola Campaign. 
Major-General Mavrice, C.B. 
Our Art of War as “‘ Made in Germany.” 
T. Mituer Macuire, LL.D, 
A Legacy of the Purchase System. 
Lieutenant-Oolonel G. L. Mor.ey. 
Imperial Defence Once More. Major Breton, R.E. 
Mr, Spencer on Militarism. 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. M. Luoyp. 
The Shadow of Death. 
Captain W. P. Drury, R.M.L.S, 
The American Land Forces. M. Rees Davizs. 
Recollections of the Indian Mutiny Campaizn. 
Major-General J. R. OLiIveR, C.M.G. 
The Prospects of Australia Federating. 
J. W. Nresieu. 
An Ideal Infantry Inspection: a Suggestion. 
Major J, A. Skene THOMSON. 
The Battle of Adowa. As De_cribed by the Wou: ded. 
To Our Naval Friends, 
Correspondence. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Month’y, price Half-2-Trown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR MAY, 
Tue EvROPEAN Question. By Jules Simon. 
Eaypt snp IsrakL. By W. M., Flinders Petrie. 
ARMENIA AND THE POWERS: FROM BEHIND THE 
Scenes. 
et View or Dean Swirt. By William Barry, 


Lire anp Art.—I. By Vernon Lee. 

A Pea ror Russia. By “ E. H, P.” 

Women’s SUFFRAGE AND THE TEACHING OF ST. 
Paut. By the Hon, and Rev. E. Lyttelton, 

Lonpon aS THE CAPITAL OF THE Empire, By 
Laurence Gomme, 

THE Praixs or Austratia. By George E. Boxall. 

Wantep—Ay EnGuisu Biste. By H. W. Horwill. 

= CoLour-SENSE IN LitERATURE, By Havelock 
Zilis. 

Tue Prorosepd GiaantTIC MopEL OF THE Eanrrtu. 

By Alfred R. Wallac. 

THE New Epvcation B11, By the Hon. KE, Lyulph 

Stanley. 





London: Isrrster and Co., Limited, 
Oovent Gardin, W.C 


lTHE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by Vicror1a WoopHULL Martin, 
MAY. 


Tur Staves OF THE Stums. An Interview with 
the Rev. Arthur Rob'ns, M A,,cf Wiudsor, (Wi.b 
Portrait.) 

STORIES OF THE SUPERNATURAL :—= 

(1) Rue pDEL’ARGENT, BRUGES. 
of Munster. 

Is tHE NEw Woman a Mytu? By Mrs. Morgan 
Dockrell. 

CorPORAL PUNISHMENT IN Russia. 
Hor getts. 

MvuzzLinG AND THE PREVENTION OF Rabies. By 
the Viscount Ha: berton. 


Divorce is fouTH CaROLINA, 
Schoufelt, 


Novauis. By the Rev. J. Rice Bryne, M.A. 


THe FRIEND OF THE FRIENDLESS. Short Story. 
By J. Hooper. 


Norges anp Comments: The Free Education of the 
Unfit, &c. 


Review: “ Heredity and Christian Problems.” 
CORRESPONDESCE: 

(a) The False Value of Education. 

(b) Nature’s Nuns. 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 
The best of the Sixpenny Magazines. 


By the Countess 


By E. Brayley 


By Dr. R. W. 


Hourcuinsow and Co., 34 Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
poem, an ANALYSIS dealing 

with its Nature, Power, and Art. By W. H. 
Stantey, B.A.—London: ABBotr JongEs and Oo., 
4 Adam Street, Strand, W.C. 





HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Now ready, Number for MAY, 1896 (73rd year), 

2s, 6d. Oontents.—1. The Triumph of Sunday 
Opening. By Stoddard Dewey.—2. Sunday Opening: 
Appeal to Government, with Signatures, Facaimile.— 
8. Lhe Present Situat'on of Sunday Opening. By 
the Bishop of Winchester, Canon Barnett, Lord 
Hobbouse, Geo. Jacob Holyoake, Mark H. Judge. 
And 12 other Articles.—FREDERICK WARNE and Co, 








15 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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omammaann 
Current Educational Literature. 


EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 











CONTENTS FOR MAY. 


Comenius and the Great Didactic. 

Greek Sculpture (with illustra- 
tions). a 

Dr. Garnett’s ‘‘ Age of Dryden. 

The Cambridge History of the 
United States. 

Latin Literature. 

English Literary Criticism. 

The Cambridge Conference. 

The Education Bill: the full text, 
a Digest, and a Commentary. 

The Registration Bill: the full text 

The Educational Societies. 

New Books and New Editions. 

Notes. Literary Intelligence. 


¢ tat. 


SECOND EDITION now ready. 
SIR LEWIS MORRIS’S zew Poetical Work, entitled 


“IDYLLS AND LYRICS.” 


Cloth, 5s. 


THE TIMES.—* The new volume will not disappoint those who look to the author for graceful, melodious 
verse giving expression to thoughts which, if not very deep, are those of a writer of wide human sympathies 


aud high purpose. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The volume has all the poet’s most marked characteristics, and especially the one 


which grows stronger in him with advancing years—the sense of the ethical end of life. 


What was said 


of him years ago is truer than ever: ‘ A high devout purpose and wide human sympathy’ ennoble all his 


works,”* 


SIR LEWIS MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS 


(inc!uding “A Vision of Saints’). In 1 vol., with Portrait, Eleventh Thousand, crown 8vo, 63. ; 


cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 





London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


STRAND. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infanta, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





“4 wonderfally bright magazine,””—Sp 
“ Full of matter of the greatest interest.” 
— Church Times. 
“The spirit of progress has at last been aroused 
even in educational papers,”—Sir WaLTER BESANT 
in the Author. 





The MAY issue is the 
FIRST NUMBER of the TWELFTH VOLUME. 


Annual Subscriptions (7s , post-free) should be 
sent NOW, 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY; 
Post-free, SEVENPENCE HALFPENNY. 


Offices : 27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
MR. JOHN MACQUEEN’S LIST, 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, 


FROM “THE BELLS” TO 


“KING ARTHUR.” A volume of Dramatic 
Critici:-m, dealing exclusively with the Irving 
productions at the Lyceum, and containing the 
casts of all the most important revivals at that 
theatre since 1871. By CLemMent Scott. Demy 
8vo, fully Illustrated, 7s, 6d. [Just out, 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE. Edited, with an 
appreciation, by his Nephew, ARCHIBALD STODART 
WaLker. Crown 8vo, 5s, [Just out. 
The Daily News says:—‘‘ This took will abide or 
hould abide for the sake of its introduction.” 


THREE NEW NOVELS, 
ATTHE SIGN OF THE CROSS 


KEYS, Passages from the Journal of Me, John 
Dericg, of Moreton-Hampstead, in the Year of 
Grace 17—, By PavuL Creswick, Crown 8vo, 
elcth, 6s, [Just out. 
The Daily Courier says:— It over-brims with 
wondrous and exciting events. He (the reader) is 
assured of a well engaged hour or so if he takes up, 
as he is strongly advised, ‘At the Sign of the Cross 
Keys.’” Everybody who is young or has ever been 
young must needs be entertained by Mr. Creswick’s 
palpitating romance,” 


MY DEAR GRENADIER: a 


Novel, By Sypiz Beatrice Rem. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. [Just out. 
The Daily Telegraph, April 16th, says: —“A 
charmingly sprightly story.......We do not propose to 
disclose the dénouement of this pretty story, which 
is well worthy of perusal, being delicately and 
felicitously informed with the element of surprise. 
We sincerely congratulate Miss Reid upon having 
produced a work of fiction which more than fulfils 
the promise of her previous romance, * Sweet Peas.’” 


HE WENT OUT WITH THE 


TIDE. By Guy Epewn, Author of “The City of 
the Curlew.” Crown 8vo, 6s, ust out, 
The Glasgow Herald says:—‘ The dialogues that 
cccur throughout the book are full of quips and 
smart sayings...... The love tragedy of Roy Bingham 
is the main theme of the stery, and his contest with 
his r-val...,..is cet forth with undeniable skill,” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, 
HASTING3 HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, 
STRAND, 











THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
MAY, 1396, 


Mr. Lecxy on Democracy. By the Right Hon. 
John Morley, M.P. 

War Sovurn Arrica Oannot Wart. By Edward 
Dicey, C.B, 

Tue TRUTH OF THE DonGoLtA ADVENTURE. By 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

Ir IRELAND SENT HER M.P.’s TO WASHINGTON? By 
William O’Brien. 

Tux [r1sH Layp Question To-pay. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Monteagle. 

PorTRAIT-PAINTING IN ITS H1sTORICAL ASPECTS. 
By the Hon. John Collier, 

Tue New Epvcation BIL: 

(1) A Rapicaz Commentary. By T. J. Mac- 
namara. 

(2) Tue Nonconrormist Case. By the Rev. 
J. Guinness Rogers, D.D. 

A Mepicat View or Crciine ror Lapies, By W. 
H. Fenton, M.A., M.D. 

European COALITIONS AGAINST Enauanp. By T. 
E. Kebbel. 

ABI11 FOR THE PROTECTION OF INNOCENT PRISONERS 
(in Reply to Sir Herbert Stephen) By G. P.tt- 
Lewis, Q.C. ; 

Co oPERATION In AGRICULTURE. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Egerton of Tatton. 

HounGarky at THE CLOSE OF HER First MILLENNIUM. 
By Dr. Emil Reich, : 

Tae Reunion or Curistenpom. By the Right 
Hon, Viscount Halifax. 

A Nore on “Scenes ry a Barrack ScHoo1.” By 
Catherine Scott. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Oo., Ltd. 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 188, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


8ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend this wine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 98, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
B me old in bottle, at 22s., 26s,, 30s,, 36s,, 42s, per 
ozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1840, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








ELLIOT STOCKS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


RAINY DAYS 
IN A LIBRARY. 


By Sir Herpert MaxweE tt, Bart., M.P. 

Contents, — Preface — Adam Petrie’s Rules — 
Baldassare’s Perfect Courtier—The Oldest Sporting 
Jourral—Firmilian—Bulwer’s Artifi:ial Obangeling 
—Hayward’s Art of Dining—Jonston’s Wonders— 
St. John’s Highland Sport—Tallemant des Réaux— 
Acts of the Scottish Parliament—Captain Topham’s 
Letters—Pitcairn’s Oriminal Trials—Blaeu’s Atlas, 

‘* The papers therein are brief, and show a genuine 
fondness not only for things literary, but for life out 
of doors.”—Globe, 


In crown 8yo, tastefully printed and bound, 5s. 


THE INTERMEDIATE 
STATE AND THE 
LAST THINGS. 


By Rev. G.S. Barrett, D.D., Author of “The 
Religion of Daily Life,” &c. 

“The volume has a special claim to attention, by 
reason of its presentation of the weightiest authori- 
ties in Scripture and theology, with a view of reach- 
ing ivtelligible conclusions and placing the doctrine 
on a reasonable basis.”—Eastern Daily Press. 

“Plainly reasoned throughout, and written with 
clearness and an absence of mysticism which dis- 
tinguish it among books of its class, and will recom- 
mend it to all who are interested in its subject.”— 
Scotsman. 


Ia demy 8vo, ge bound in buckram, and printed 
on good paper, with broad margin for Notes and 
Additions, £1 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW (NINTH) VOLUME OF 
BOOK PRICES 


CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the prices at which books 
have been sold at auction, with the titles and 
descriptions in fall, the catalogue numbers, and 
the names of the purchasers from December, 
1894, to November, 1895, 

**In * Book Prices Current’ all who are concerned 
in the buying an‘ selling of books have a permanent 
record of undoubted value.”’— Publishers’ Circular. 

“The record is extremely useful for buyers and 
collectors of b»oks, and is a valnab!e index to current 
phases of book-collecting and to fluctuations in the 
market,”’—Saturday Review. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


AILWAY ACCIDENT 
ASSURANCE. 


£1,000 TICKETS 
NOW ISSUED AT 


ALL STATIONS ror ALLCLASSES, 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. WM. HETNEMANN begs to announce 
that on Wednesday, May 6th, he will 
publish 


THE PAGET PAPERS. 


Diplomatic and other Correspondence 


OF THE 

Right Hon. Sir ARTHUR PAGET, G.C.B. 
1794-1807. 

(With Two Appendices, 1803 and 1821-1829.) 


Arranged and Edited by his Son, 
The Right Hon. Sir AUGUSTUS B. PAGET, G.C.B. 
(Late her Majesty's Ambussador in Vienna). 


With Notes by Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 
In 2 vols. medium 8vo, 800 pp., with 24 Plates, 32s. net. 


The importance of ‘‘'The Pag>t Papers” will be recognised by ail who are 
interested in the great Napoleonic Wars, a3 the testimony of an eye-w:tness who 
was also an actor in the biggest political drama of modern times. They differ 
from any contemporary record of the period, from 1794-1807, in that they repre- 
sent the Eoglish instea! of the Continental point of view, and are written by an 
Englishman who was actively enzaged in the development of affairs and not 
viewing them from home. The mighty struggle of England agaiast the whola 
of united Europe, part)y with its own armies ard partly with the subsidised 
armies of venal foreign princes, is followed in its chief issues, The scene of the 
battles shifts, as does the scene of activity of Eoglaud’s Chief Ambassador, who re- 
ports almost from day to day the development of affairs, The special value of these 
communications is derived, for the historical student, chiefly from the light they 
throw on the complicated policy of that time of shifting all'anc.s, and especially 
in their information as to the attitude of the lesser Courts. The policy of Prussia 
between Holland and Po'and, the attitude of Bavaria, the temper of the 
Neapolitan kingdom, were all brought under Sir Arthur Paget’s notice in his 
successive embaxsies from 1792 to 1800. After the Peace of Amiens he watched 
from the Court of Vienna the buildiog up of the Third Coalition, and was with 
the Emperor during the campaign of Austerlitz; while his final mission carried 
him to the Dardanelles. 


CHARLES GOUNOD. 


Au'obiographical Reminiscences, with Family Letters and Notes on Masic, 
Translated by the Hon. W. Hety Hurcuinson. 8vo, with Portrait, 103, 6d 


Tue Dairy News.—“ Will be read with deep interest by all 
admirers of the great composer.” 


PARADOXES. 


By Max Norpav, Author of “Degeneration,” &. Translated by J. R. 
McIxteaitH. With a new Preface by the Author for this Edition. 1 vol, 
demy 8vo, 17s. net. 


ANIMAL SYMBOLISM IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By Professor E, P. Evans. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 9s, 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF ERNEST AND 
HENRIETTE RENAN (Brother & Sister). 


Translated by Lady Mary Loyp. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 143, 
Mr. GLuapsTone.—“ Of peculiar and profound interest.” 
Tue ILLustrRaTED Lonpon News.—“ One of the most exquisite 
memorials in all literature.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY Z. Z, 


THE WORLD AND A MAN. 


By Z. Z., Author of “A Drama in Dutch.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 


By HaLuIwELl SUTCLIFFE, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 
A NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT HICHENS. 


THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE. 


By _ Hicuens, Author of “An Imazinative Man,” &. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 6s. 
Tur WorLp.— Weird enough and strong enough to make a name 
for their writer had his name needed making.” 


SECOND EDITION OF HAROLD FREDERIC’S NOVEL. 


ILLUMINATION. 


By Haroxp Frepenic, Author of ‘In the Valley,” &. Second Kdition, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


TuE SpecraTor.— Undoubtedly one of the novels of the year.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TIME MACHINE,” 


THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU. 
By H. G. WELLS. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tur Sprcrator.— Mr. Wells has almost rivalled Swift in the 
power of his very gruesome, but very salutary, as well as impressive, 
conception.” 


——ae 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. 


MR. LESLIE STEPHEN'S NEW BOOK.—2 vole, 9s, 


SOCIAL RIGHTS and DUTIES. Vol, 1.— 


Aims of Ethical Soc eties—Sc'ence and Politics—The § 

Kconomy—Morality of Comp tition — Soc.al Equality mee Politica 
Struggle for Kxistence. Vol. 11.—Heredity—Panishment—Luxur we 
Daties of Authors—The Vanity of Ph losophi:ing—Forgotten Benslactors’ 


DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS (English), 


By Lieut.-Colonel P. H. Datsrac, M.P. 523 pp., incluoin 

Copious Subjec‘s Indexes, 7s. 61, (i) All qavtations have bee maraeee 

— the ibe sat authors; (2) - best edit ons of the orizinal po an 
ave invariably been u-e1; (3) in all caces full references to the ** 

verse” of the quotations are given. te“ chapter and 


PROS and CONS: a Newspaper Reader’s 


and Det ater’s Gu'de to the Questions of the Day, giving the A - 
and con of over 250 Controversies. Kdited by J Be ASKEW, 313 pp. ie 4 
(1s. 3d. post-f: ee), m 


PARTS of the PACIFIC. Illustrated, 


8vo, 103. 6d. ‘‘ We have not had a book in our hands for many a day in whic 
we had marked so many passages for quota ton. tlenty of adventures by flood 
and field are to be found in this deliyhtful Look.”—DaiLy Curonicie, “4 
realiy entertaining travel book, Its author modestly calis himself “4 Peri 
patetic Parson.’ His wandering habits have not, howcver, robbed him of a iaeet 
excelent gift of humour.” —Yorks. Post. 


LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY.—Wew Volumes. 
ANALYTIC PSYCHOLOGY. By G. F. Stout, 


MA., Fellow of St. John’s Uol-ge, Camb-idge, Unve sity Lecturer in 
Psycnology. 2 vuls., large 8vo, 21s, 


OUTLINES of LOGIC and METAPHYSICS, 


By J. E. krpmanwn, late Profe sor of Philosophy in the University of Ha'le, 
Translated from the Fourth Kdition, by B. C. Burt, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 63, 


CONFESSION and ABSOLUTION in the 


LATIN CHURCH. By H OC. Lea, LL.D. 2 vols, large 80, 30:. 


LEIGH HUNT. By R. Brimley Johnson. 


With Portra‘t, 2s. 6d, |Dilettants Library, 


NATURE’S ORCHESTRA, and other Poems. 


By the Rev. SamueL Barper, Auchor of “ Beneath Helvellyn’s Shade.” 
Feap. 8vo, half-vel:um, 2s. €d, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lim., Paternoster Sq., London. 


NOW READY. 


THE YELLOW BOOK. 
VOL. IX. 


Small 4to, 256 pp., and 17 Illustrations by Members of the 
Birmingham School. Title-page and Cover Design by Mrs. 
Dearmer. 5s. net. 


The LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS by 


“The Yellow Dwarf” Frank Athelstane Swettenham 
Francis Prevost Charles Catty 

Henry Harland Ella Hepworth Dixon 

Nora Hopper Richard Garnett, LL.D., C.B. 
Stanley V. Makower Max Beerbohm 

Laurence Alma Tadema Olive Custance 

Baron Corvo John Buchan 

Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon T. Baron Russell 

R. V. Risley Dollie Radford 

Alma Strettell Richard Le Gallienne 


The ART CONTRIBUTIONS by 


C. M. Gere 

E. G. Treglown 
Evelyn Holden 
A. J. Gaskin 
Bernard Sleigh 
Sydney Meteyard 
Mrs. A. J. Gaskin 








Edward S. Harper 
E. H. New 

Mary J. Newill 
Florence M. Rudland 
H. Isabel Adams 
Celia A. Levetus 

J. E. Southall 





By CALDWELL LIPSETT. 


WHERE THE ATLANTIC 


MEETS THE LAND. Keynotes Series. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. ‘ 
ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. By F. Marion 
QzawrorD. Orown 8v0, 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY SARA TAD" DUNCAN. 


HONOR AND A LADY. By Sara 


etre Dvxcan. Illustrated by A. D. McOormick. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 
CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY. 


By ADOLF HARNACK. 
Translated, with the Author’s sanctirn, 
By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS, 
with an Introductory Note. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price le. 6d. net. 








BANN i . 6s, 
ZETTE.—“ This is a fascinating story of Anglo-Indian life, 
Pal be oer true to nature. The authoress has not only tained 
to pigh stand:rd of ber ‘ Simple Adventures of a New-Sahib,’ but surpassed it. 
oe js praire, hut truth.” 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.— New Volume. 
HANDY ANDY. A Tale of Irish Life. By 
gamust Lover. Illustrated by H. M. Brock, With an Introduction by 
Cartes WHIBLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR BURY. 
RICHELIEU. By Richard Lodge, M.A., 


Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, Professor of 
seney, the University of G'iasgow. Crown 8vo, 2a. 6d. : 


————__ FOURTH THOUSAND, 810, 30s, net. 
THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 
Archbishop of Westminster. By Epmunp SHERIDAN PurceLt, In 2 vols., 
with Portraits. 








Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


RIVERSIDE LETTERS: a Continuation 
of “Letters to Marco.” By Gzorce D. Lesiiz, R.A. With Illustrations 
by the Author. 


EVERSLEY SERIES —New Volumes. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by Wit11am Kyicut. To be completed in 16 
volume, Vols. I., II., and III., Globe 8vo, 53, cach. 
GLOBE.—‘ There appears to be no donbt that, when finished, this issue of the 
works of Wordsworth will, for fullness and accuracy, hold the field.” 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By J, R GREEN. Vol. VI. Puritan England, 1612-1660. The Revolution, 
1660-1683. Globe 8vo, 5s. To be completed in 8 volumes, 








16mo, c'oth, 1s. net. ; Persian, 1°. 6d. net each volume. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. ThePeople’s Edition 


Vols. XIII. and XIV. IDZLLS OF THE KING. Parts II. and III. 
Glot e 8vo, 7. 6d. 


POEMS. By Cecil Frances Alexander 
(0.F.4.) Edited, with a Preface, by Wittiam ALEXANDER, D).D., Oxon ; 
LL.D., Lace D.C.L., Oxon.; Archbishop of Armagh; and Lord Primate 
of All Ireland. 








n 2 vols, Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 


A HISTORY | OF THE WARFARE OF 


SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. By Anprew Dicx- 
son WuirTr, late President and Professor of History at Cornell University. 





Royal 8vo, 1s. net. 


A HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Professor 


Frreprich RatzeL, Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
Butter, M.A. With a Preface by E. B. Tytor, D.C.L. Part VIII. (to be 
completed in 30 Monthly Parts). Illustrated. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling. 





ConTENTS. 
1, Tue Secret or SarntT Fiore, | 5. Mary Stuart at Sant GERMAINS, 
Chaps. 1-3. 6. THe Livine or East WISPERS. 
2, Tae New Mosaics at Sainz Pavy’s, 7. THE CENTENARY OF OSSIAN, 
38, NEWFOUNDLAND. 8. Tue SpanisH Malin. 
4, Tok OLD PackeT SERVICE, 9. THomas Hua@HEs. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


I lustrated. Price ls. 4d. 
The following are the Leading Features of the May Number :— 

_THE CROWNING OF A CZAR. Journal of an Eye-witness of the Oorona- 
tion of Alexander III. By Mary Grace THORNTON. With 9 Illustrations from 
the Offieial Record and 2 Portraits. 

3 IONS OF SOUTH AFRICA.—I. By James Brrcz, With Map by 
a 


IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER. Recollections of Artist Life in the 
Fifties, By Friix Moscuries, With 17 Sketches by George du Maurier. 

SIR GEORGE TRESSADY.—VII. By Mrs. HumpHRY Warp. 

And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 


for MAY, Illustrated, ve 1s., contains, besides many Stories and Articles, 
The Prize Cup, by J. T. Trowbridge (concluded) —The Swordmaker’s Son, by 
William O. Stoddard (continued) —Sindbad, Smith, and Co., by Albert 
Stearns (continued)—His Father’s Price, vy John Bennett—The Porcupine, 
by John Burroughs—The Children of Obinatown in San Francisco, by 
Theodore Wores, 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1896. Price 3s. 6d, net, 
ConTENTS. 

Tae Barrie or Buxxer Hitt. By Charles Francis Adams, 

ae Boxun Wits. By Melville M. Bigelow. 

mecieta AND THE QUEBEC BILL. By Justin Winsor. 

—_ Case oF Jos1aH Puiuips, By William P. Trent. 

i ON THE UNDERGROUND RaiLroaD. By Wilbur H, Siebert. 
HE First Six WEEKS OF MCCLELLAN’S PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN. 
Ford Rhodes. 

Ricenr Memoirs oF THE FrENcH Directory. By H. Morse Stephens, 
OCUMENTS, REVIEWS OF Booxs, Notes anD News. 


MACMILLAN and CO, (Limited), London. 











Vol. I., No. 3, 


With Map. 
By James 





THE GREAT DIDACTIC OF JOHN 
AMOS COMENIUS. 


Now for the first tims Englished. With Iatroductions, Biographical and 
Historical. 

By M. W. KEATINGE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


THE EVOLUTION OF BIRD-SONG 


With Observations on the Influence of Heredity 
and Imitation. 
By CHARLES A. WITCHELL, 


Author of ‘* The Fauna of Gloucester.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


ARTISTIC AND SCIENTIFIC 
TAXIDERMY AND MODELLING. 


A Manual of Instruction in the Methods of 
Preserving and Reproducing the Correct Form of all 
Natural Objects, including a Chapter on 
the Treatment of Foliage. 


By MONTAGU BROWNE, F.G.S., F.Z.S., 
Curator of the Leicester Corporation Museum and Art Gallery. 


With 22 Full-page Illustrations and 11 Illust- ations in Text, demy 8vo, 
backram, price 2ls. 


CLASSES AND MASSES ; 


WEALTH, WAGES, AND WELFARE IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 3s, 6d, 


STRIKES AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


By J. SEIELD NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., 
Profes:or of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 61. 


FATHER ARCHANGEL OF 
SCOTLAND. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
Author of ‘* Notes on the District of Menteith,” and 


GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
Author of “‘ Santa Teresa, her Life and Times,” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 43, 6d, 


A WOMAN WITH A FUTURE. 


By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, 
Author of ‘' The Grasshoppers.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33, 6d.; paper covers, price 2s. 6d, 


OH, WHAT A PLAGUE IS LOVE! 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “‘An Isle in the Water.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


GOBELIN GRANGE. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


A QUESTION OF DEGREE. 


By CAROLINE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of the ‘‘The Comedy of Cecilia,’’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 61, 


AN ODD SITUATION. 
By STANLEY WATERLOO. 
With an Introduction by Sir WALTER BESANT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d.; paper covers, price 2s, 6d, 






































London: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square. 
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THE MAY PART. NOW READY. 


COSMOPOLIS: ay wreenattonat 


Price 2s. 6d. MONTHLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. 

THE NOTARY’S LOVE STORY. Maarten MAARreEns. 

A NOTE ON “WEIR OF HERMISTON.” Sripney CoLvin. 

PIERRE LAFFITTE. Freperic Harrison. 


THE SAFEGUARDS OF PEACE CONSIDERED. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


BARTHELEMY ST. HILAIRE. Mrs. Janet Ross. 


OLD LOMBARD AND VENETIAN VILLAS. Vernon Lex. 


LITERARY CHRONICLE. Anprew LANG. 


THE GLOBE AND THE ISLAND. Henry Norman. 
VOYAGEUSES: I. CHARITE DE FEMME. Pavt Bovrcaer. 


LA VERITABLE HISTOIRE DE “ELLE ET LUI.” 
VicomTE SPOELBERCH DE LOVENJOUL. 
« T@NORISSIMUS. 


UNE VOIX D’ALSACE. 


A STAMBOUL. Emitz Grepuarpt. 


CHRONIQUE LITTERAIRE. Eurtx Faauer. 


REVUE DU MOIS. F. pe Pressens&. 


FRITZCHEN (DRAMA IN 1 ACT). HerMANN SuDERMANN. 


DIE SELBSTANDIGKEIT: EINE SKIZZE AUS DEM 
INNEREN LEBEN DES DEUTSCHEN HEERES. 
A. von BoausLawskI. 


DAS BURGERLICHE GESETZBUCH IN DEUTSCHLAND. 
ALEXANDER MEYER. 
AUSSTELLUNGEN IN BERLIN. Herman HELFERICH. 


STREIFZUGE DURCH SPANIEN. SIEGFRIED SAmoscH. 


LITTERARISCHE CHRONIK. Anton BeTrELHEIM. 


POLITISCHE CHRONIK. * Tanotus.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








A FORGOTTEN OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
By Sir W. W. HUNTER. 


See the MAY Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


which also contains 


TWO ARTICLES ON SOUTH AFRICA; 
THE THEORY OF THE LUDIOROUS, by W. 8. Littyr; 
THREE ARTIOLES ON NATIONAL EDUCATION; 
CZAR AND EMPEROR, by Kart Bursp; 
TORIES OR OPPORTUNISTS ? 
THE INTEGRATION OF THE EMPIRE; 
THE WOMEN OF GEORGE MEREDITH; 
THE RGYPTIAN ADVANCE, by Major Grirritus; 
and other Articles. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’S NEW NOVEL 


is continued in 


CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE FOR MAY, 


which also contains 


EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES by 


HENRY JAMES—W. L. ALDEN—VIOLET HUNT—J. A. BARRY— 
ROGER POCOCK—ULARE SAVILE CLARK—F. C, PHILIPS— 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 


*,* With the May issue Chapman’s Magazine commences its Second Year, 


W. FE. GARRETT FISHER, 


The TRANSVAAL and the BOERS: a 


Brief History. By W. E. Gaxrett Fisuer. Crown 8yo, 6s, [Just ready. 
COUNT LUTZOW, 


BOHEMIA: an Historical Sketch. By 


Count Lutzow, formerly Deputy for Bohemia in the Austrian Parliament. 
With Maps, crown 8vo, 9°. (Just ready. 


“MADGE” OF “TRUTH.” 


COOKERY UP to DATE. By Mrs. 


Houmpuer (*“‘ Mapee” of Truth), Crown 8vo, 3:, 6d, [Just ready, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COs ust 


NEW BOOK BY MR. E. F, KNIGHT, 
MADAGASCAR IN WAR TIME: the Rx. 


periencss of the Times Special Correspondent with ‘ 
French Iuvasion of 1893, By E. F. Kwiaur, Author of Wie the 
6d, a 





Empires Meet,’ &. With 16 Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 12s, 
“‘ These chapters, dealing with a singular episode of coloni i 

fare, are valuable not merely because they dneosibe, by the hand ety and wan 

writer and observer, the events of the campaign as seen from tha Howe ee 

as gis ing extremely candid and clear-sighted views of the native and the Et tt 

combatants in the campaign.”—Scotsman, aropean 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—Wew Volume 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T, WATSON, 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broaproor, R.R. 


With Contributions by A. H. Born, Sypennam Drxow, W. J. 

D. Pontirx, Rossen D. WALKER, and Reaiyanp Hf. R. Patten 
s0n. With 11 Plates by Lucien Davis, R.I., and 19 }lastrations in the Tent 
from Photographs, also numerous Diagrams and Figures, crown 8v0, 10s, ea 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY, 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. By Wiunay 


Epwarp Hartpoue Lecky. 2 vols, 8vo, 36s, 
“There are few men better qualifiel than Mr. Lecky to describ 

the great democratic movement which, during the s dR ofa single Hien 
been sweepi:.g with ever-increasing foree through tho civilised and pronresine 
nations of the world, The historian of the Eogland of the cighteonth century 
has turned his eyes from the past to the present, and has pro!uced a great anak 
which, though it will be studied with different fee ings by different readers— 
with sympathy or disapproval, according to the individual bias or temperament 
of each—wilt undoubtedly take a permanent place with the best political litera. 
ture of our time,”"—Ldinburgh Review, 7 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
EAST AND WEST. Essays by Sir Enwm 


ARnoxp, K.C.1.E., 0.8.1. With 41 Illns‘ratioas by R. T. Pritchett. 8vo, 183, 
“The mingling of the light and the grave, ths reflections of many moos ani 
scenes, the c mtrast of thesplendour and the havoc, the mystery and the glamour. 
of the Kast, with the pictures taken from Western society, and know'edge drawn 
from Wes‘ern science, will be felt by most read-rs to be the great charm of the 
b.ok.”—Scotsman, 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. By H. River 


Haacarp, Author of “She,” ‘ Allan Quatermain,” &. With 15 Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 63, 
“A rattling good tale, which will delight the soul of any boy who is lucky 
enough to get it, and wh ch will be read with pleasure by people of all ages who 
like stories of excitement and adventure.”—Speaker. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF ROME. 


A HISTORY OF ROME TO THE DEATH OF 


CESAR. By W. W. How, M.A., Fellow and Lec'urer of M-rton College, 
Oxford, and H. D. Leieu, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxfo-d. With 9 Lithograph Maps, 12 Maps and Plans in the Text, anc 


numerous Illustrations from Arcbzological Sources. Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


COLLEGE HISTORIES OF ART, © 


Edited by Professor JOHN C. VAN DYKE, of Rutgers College, U.S. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF 


ARCHITECTURE, By Professor A. D. F. Hamutn, A.M., Adjanct-Pro- 
fessor of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia Oollege. With 229 
lllastrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LAYS AND VERSES. By Nimmo Cunistiz. 


Crown 8yo, 33. 6d. 


THE FLOWER-SELLER: a Book of Poems. 


Ey Lady Liypsay, Crown 8yo, 53, 


7 INDIAN IDEALS.—Wo. /. 
NARADA SUTRA: an Inquiry into Love 


(Bhakti-Jijuasé), Translated from the Sanskrit, with an Independent 
Commen‘ary, by E. T. Sturpy. Feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. net. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—MAY, 1896. 


Op Mr. Trepcotp. By Mrs. Oliphant. | THE Man or Batu, By Archibaé 
Chaps. 45-48. Ballantyne. : 
Tue Sick Nurse. By S'r Benjamin|Frotsam. By Henry Seton Merriman. 

Ward Richardson, M.D, F.1R.8. Ouap*. 17-20, 
Tur Lutte Lreacy, By L. B. Walford. | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew 
Vz Victis. by Henry Newbol'. ang, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—No. 376. 


1. Tur Riauts anpD Duties or GREAT] 6. HorsELESS CARRIAGES. 
Britain 1n SourTH AFRICA, 7. Tue Karty History oF Eyaisa 
2. Exvauisn Lriter-WkITING IN THE Law. ‘ 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. & WESTMINSTER AND St. JAMES'S. 
8. Toe ART OF MOVEMENT. 9, Joun Stuart BLAckKIEs, 
4, Pusiic Works IN IRELAND, 10, Recent PoErTRY. 
5. Emma, Lapy HAaMILton, 11, Democracy anp LIBERTY. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


«An admirable Autobiogreph y.°—The World. 
FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
MY CONFIDENCES: an Auto- 


hiograph'cal Sketch, addressed to wy Dercindan‘s. By peers 


LocKER-LAMPSON. Edited by AUGUSTINE BirxeLt, Q.C., M.P. With 
Portraits, 8vo, 19s. 


MR. GEOFFREY DRAGE’S NEW WORK. 


To be published in May, demy 8vo, 14s. 


The LABOUR PROBLEM. By 


GgorrrEY Draar, M.P. 





ED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
PUBLISH CRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 
THIRD and STANDARD EDITION, with Map, demy 8vo, 28s. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peop'e, 


History, and Products. By Sir W. W. Huyras, K.0.S.L, 0.L.E., LL.D. 


MR. MERRIMAN’S POPULAR NOVEL. 

NOTICE. — ‘Zhe FOURTH EDITION of “ THE 
SOWERS,” crown Svo, 6s., by HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN, Author of ‘* With Edged Tools,” 
&c., is now ready, 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


FIRST VERY LARGE EDITION NEAKLY EXUAUSTED, 


GLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. 


By S. 8. Crocx+TT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tha Daily Chronicle says:—*‘ If ever there was an ideal character in fiction, 
it is this heroic ragawuffin.”” 
From the Christian World :—“ Cleg is the most fascinating spec'men of the 
fisry untamed boy we have had the pleasure of meeting for many years,” 











NEW NOVELS IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 
THE WARDLAWS. By E. Renrour Ester, 


Author of *‘The Way of Transgressurs,” ‘A Maid of the Manse,” “Tke 
Way they Lcved at Grimpat,” &c. Crown Svo, 63 [On May 11th. 


GWLADYS PEMBERTON. By Frorence M. 


§. €corr. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. (On May 11th, 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE DRIF- 


FALL. By James Pary. Crown 8vo, 3:, 6d. [On May 26th, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
A Biography. 
By WILLIAM FRASER RAE. 


With an Introduction by Sheridan’s Great-Grandson, The 
MARQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA, K.P., G.C.B. 


With Po:tra‘t:, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 26s, 





NOW READY. 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


Ry Georciaya Hix, Author of “A History of English Dress,” &, 


To 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s, 


NOW READY. 


THE YOUNGER SONS’ 
COOKERY BOOK. 


By a Youncer Son’s Davcurer. In 1 vol, demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


HONOR ORMTHWAITE. 


By the Author of “Lady Jean’s Vagar:es.” In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 63, 


NOW READY. 


LORD HEVER. 


By Percy Huisurp, Author of “The Romance of Shere Mote,” &. In2 
vols, crown 8yo, 12s, 


NOW READY. 


MISS DRUMMOND’S DILEMMA, 


By R, Ramsay. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





MESSRS. NELSON'S PUBLICATIONS. 
POPULAR WORKS 


BY 
MRS. RUNDLE CHARLES, 


AUTHOR OF 
“CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


“ Many of the books we love best and read the oftenest are dear 
to us from their humanity and homely wisdom, from their appre- 
ciation of the things that are most lovely in Nature and in life, 
from a grace of expression and a hopefulness of outlook which 
charm as well as stimulate. These are prominent characteristics 
of the many volumes which have given to Mrs. Charles a distin- 
guished place among imaginative writers whose work appears to 
have been undertaken with a distinctly moral and religious pur- 
pose...... The charity that hopeth all things and believeth ail things 
is Conspicuous in these tales, and there is in them the soul of good- 
ness, a quality clearly to be distinguished from the ‘ goodiness” 
which deforms so many religious stories. Differences of opinion, 
of custom, of ceremony, are not in any way despised, but they are 
treated as subordinate to the charity which strives to harmonise 
discords and to see into the life of things.”—Spectator. 


CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA 


FAMILY. Wich 60 llustrations, large crown 8yo, cloth extra, bevelled 
boards, gilt top, 5, 

“A new and iliustrated edition of ‘The Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta 
Family.’ This well-known work, which gives a graphic account of the relizious 
struggles which preceded and accompanied the Reformation in Germany, was 
certainly well-deserving of a new edition, which is made more valuab!e by the 
numerous and well-executed il'ustrations now added. The story of Luther’s reli- 
gious doubts and struggies, Lis final resolution, and his bo!d proc'amation of bis 
faith, as told in this book, will ever be highly appreciated.” —Times Weekly Edition. 


CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA 


FAMILY. New and Cheap Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN SONG; or, Hymns 


and Hymn-Writers of Many Lands and Ages. Crown svo, cloth 
extra, red edzes, 5s. 


ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA: a Story of 


the Commonwealth and the Restoration, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 5s. 


WATCHWORDS FOR THE WARFARE OF 


LIFE. From Dr. Martin Lutser. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 53. 

Extracts from Luther’s Letters and other writings, arranged in reference to 

the Battle of Life, the ‘ Rales of Serv:c+,” the Weapons, Enemies, &c, With 
** Words for the Day’s March,’’ for the ‘‘ Wounded,” &c. 


WINIFRED BERTRAM, and the World She 


Lived in. Post 8vo, cluth extra, 3s, 6d. 
A Ta'e for young peop'e, the scene chiefly in London, Wealth and poverty are 
contrasted, and the happiness shown of living, uot for selfizh indu!gence, but in 
the service of Christ, and coing good to others, 


THE BERTRAM FAMILY: a Sequel to 


** Winifred Bertram.” Post 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 
A Tale of English family life acd experience in modern times, 


DIARY OF MRS. KITTY TREVYLYAN: a 


Story of the Times of Whitefield and the Wesleys. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 

This Diary forms a charmirg tale; introducivg the liguts and shades, the 

trials ani pleasures, of that most interesting revival pericd that occurred in the 
middle of last century. 


THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS: 
a Story of the Civil Wars. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 61, 

A Tale of the times of Charles I. and Cromweil: records kept by two English 

families —one Royalist, the other Puritau—of public eveuts and dome-tic ex- 


THE RAVENS AND THE ANGELS. With 
A volume of interesting stories and sketches, many of them in the allegorica} 


* other Stories and Purables, Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
furm. 


SKETCHES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN ENG- 


LAND IN THE OLDEN TIMB. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 
** An excellent series of historical sketches of unfailing interest.”—Record. 


THE VICTORY OF THE VANQUISHED. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
The struggles and trials of the early Christians are graphically described in 
this volume. 


WANDERINGS OVER BIBLE LANDS AND 


SEAS. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64, 
A lady’s notes of a tour in the Holy Land, returning home by Damascus and 
the Coa-t of Asia Minor. 


AUTHOR’S EDITION. 


ARCHITECTS OF FATE; 


or, Steps to Success and Power. A Book designed to inspire Youth 
to Character-building, Se f-culture, and Noble Achicvement. By Onrison 
Swett Marpen, Author of “ Pushing to the Front; or, Success under Diffi- 
culties.” Illustrated with 8 fine Portraits of Eminent Persons, Crvuwn 8yo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“ Each of its twenty-six chapters is as fascinating as a fairy-tale,’—SPRAKER. 
“Tt bristles with anecdote, illustration, and quotation from all quarters,”— 
PRESBYTERIAN, 























THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 
$ and 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, EO; 
PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH; and NEW YORK. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST, 


The Oxford English Dictionary. 


New Sgcrion or Vou. IV. Now ready, 4to, paper covers, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 
Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. 


FIELD—FISH. Edited by Mr. Henry Brapiey, M.A. 


“Contains twice as many words as thore contained in the corresponding portions of other recent dictionaries, and the number of words illustrated b 
quotations is four to five times greater.’’—Times, y 


A Section of Vol. III., DIFFLUENT—DISBURDEN, will be published on July Ist, 1896. 











Just published, Part V., 4to, 21s. 


A Concordance to the Septuagint, and the other Greek Versions 
of the Old Testament (including the Apocryphal Books). By the late EDWIN HATCH, M.A., and HENRY A. REDPATH 


M.A., assisted by other Scholars. 
Parts I.-IV. already published, 21s. each. 


“‘ This is, ard will remain, the Concordance of the Septuagint, and not to the Septuagint only, but to all the Greek versions of the O!d Testament and th 
Apocrypha.”’—E.pository Times. P 





Just published, paper boards, small 4to, 8s. 6d. net cash. With 1 Plate. 


An Alexandrian Erotic Fr ag ment, and other Greck Papyri, chiefly 


Ptolemaic, Edited by BERNARD P. GRENFELL, M.A., sometime Craven Fellow in the University of O:xford, Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Editor of “The Revenue Laws of Ptolomy Philadelphus.” 
** A result of the excellent work carried on during the last two years in Ezypt by Mr. Grenfell and Professor Mahaffy, The hizhest praise is deserved for the 
care bestowed on the text, the explanatory notes, and the classified indexes a: the end of the volume.”’—Times, 





Just published, Vol. IV., demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ie 7. a e e 
Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. Essays Chiefly in Biblical and 
Patristic Criticism. By MEMBERS of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. 
Already published, Vol. I., 10s. 6d.; Vol. II., 12s. 6d.; Vol. III., 16s. 
NOTICES ON VOL. III. 
** The volume shows what vigorous roots the study of textual criticism has struck in our Universities, and is highly creditable to the Oxford Press.”—Saturday 


Review. 
** Valuable to students, and much of it will be found interesting to the general reader.’—Westminster Review. 





Just published, Vols. III. and IV., SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 36s. 


Italy and her Invaders. _ By Tuomas Hovexty, D.C.L., Litt.D. 
Also, recently published, Vols. I. and II., Second Edition, 42s. Vols. V. and VI., 36s. 


“Mr, Hodgkin has faced a great task with increasing zeal and devotion, and his work bids fair to fill a real want in our historial literaturo,””—Athenzum, 
“ A great work which inoreases in merit as it goes on.”—Guardian, 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


An Historical Grammar of the French Language, 


From the French of AUGUSTE BRACHET, Lauréat de l'Institut de France. Rewritten and Enlarged by PAGET 
TOYNBEE, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Editor of “Specimens of Old French.” 
From the Prerace. 
“Tt is hoped that Book I. (Phonctic3), which was formerly very incomplete, may now serve as an efficient introduction to French Phonetics, and thus supply 
a want that has been long felt in England, there being no work in Engl sh on the subject.” 





Just published, SECOND EDITION, Revised, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


The Law and Custom of the Constitution. Part 11, Te 
rrr tg A Sir WILLIAM R. ANSON, Bart., D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Warden of All Souls’ 
ollege, Oxford. 


«* A valuable and comprehensive treatise.”—Times, ’ 
Every student of law and history, and every citizen who desires to know how we are governed, should procure a copy of this work.”—Manch-ster Guardian, 
** The book falfils a want which no one had supplied, and there can be no doubt that it merits all the success it will obtain.’ —Scotsman, 


Part I—PARLIAMENT. Second Edition, 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 


Vol. XXXVIII. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 


Vedanta-Sttr as. With the Commentary by SanxaraxRaya. Translated by 


GEORGE THIBAUT. Part II., containing a Full Index by Dr. M. WINTERNITZ to Parts I. and II. 
A Complete List of the Series will be sent post-free on application. 








Vol. I. EASTERN LITURGIES,. Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


Liturgies, Eastern and Western: Being the Texts Original or 


Translated of the Principal Liturgies of the Church. Edited, with Introductions and Appendices, by F. E BRIGHTMAN, 
M.A., Pusey Librarian, On the Basis of the former Work by C. E., HAMMOND, MA, sometime Fellow and Tutor of 


Exeter College. 
Full Calalogue of the Clarendon Press publications will be sent post-free on application. 








London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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